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The joke’ Ss on us 


They promised a to raise taxes if | 
elected, but now in government 

the Liberals appear ready fora 
major tax grab. Deputy Prime Minister 
Sheila Copps had a laugh after 
spelling the words NEW TAX ona 
giant Scrabble board promoting 
national Scrabble week for literacy. 
Copps quickly removed the word tax. 
We'll see.... 
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Information: 

The Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
(CTF) is a federally incorporated, 
nonprofit organization. Our three-fold 
purpose is 1. To act as a watch dog, and to 
inform taxpayers of government’s impact 
on their economic well-being. 2. To 
promote responsible fiscal and democratic 
reforms, and to advocate taxpayers” 
common interests. 3. To motivate and 
mobilize taxpayers to exercise their 
democratic responsibilities. Founded in 
1989, the Federation is independent of all 
political or institutional affiliations and is 
entirely funded by its memberships and 
free-will contributions. The Taxpayer is 


Taxes head south 


by Jason Kenney 

The recent congressional 
elections in the United States 
amounted to a political 
earthquake, whose tremors 
will soon be felt in Canada. 

Frustrated by ever-rising 
taxes and shrinking incomes, 
American voters threw the 
Democratic Party out of 
power for the first time in 
forty years, and elected a Re- 
publican congressional ma- 
jority that promised 
sweeping change. 

It’s hard to fathom the sig- 
nificance of this sea-change 
in American politics. Cana- 
dians have only one prece- 
dent to compare it to: the 
destruction of the Progres- 
sive Conservative Party in 
last year’s federal election. 

In fact Newt Gingrich, the 
scrappy new Republican 
leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, often mentioned 
the Tories’ trouncing during 
the U.S. election campaign. 
He commented on how an ar- 


rogant and fiscally irrespon- 
sible governing party had 
been obliterated by over- 
taxed Canadian voters, and 
suggested that the same was 
in store for the Democrats, 


_who had controlled Congress 


without interruption since 
the Civil War. 

But the similarities end 
there: Canadian voters ex- 
pressed their anger with a 
big-spending government by 
electing a party that prom- 
ised to spend and borrow 
even more, while American 
voters gave Gingrich and his 
Republican colleagues a 
mandate to balance the 
budget and cut taxes! 

And that’s why Canadians 
will soon feel the impact of 
the American election. 

In the name of “fiscal re- 
straint” the Chretien govern- 
ment plans to increase the 
federal debt by $100 billion 
during its first three years in 
office, and is now trying to 
figure out how it can squeeze 
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billions more out of Cana- 
dian taxpayers, including a 
possible $15 billion income 
tax hike to replace the GST. 

All the while the new Re- 
publican Congress is riding 
to power with a commitment 
to pass a balanced budget 
amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution, and to substantially 
cut both income taxes and 
capital gains taxes within 3 
months of taking office next 
January. 

There is also tremendous 
support within the new Re- 
publican House and Senate 
to fundamentally reform the 
U.S. tax system by estab- 
lishing a single-rate flat in- 
come tax of about 18%, 
which could be adopted by 
1996. 

But that’s not all: the re- 
cent round of American elec- 
tions also saw a spate of 
tax-cutting fiscal conserva- 
tives elected to govern all of 
the major states, including 
border states like New York, 
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published six times a year and is sent out 
to the associate members of the CTF. 

For more information write the 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation, #105 - 
438 Victoria Ave. East, Regina, Sask., 
S4N ON7, or phone our toll-free number: 
1-800-667-7933. 

All material in The Taxpayer is 
copyrighted. Permission to reprint can be 
obtained by writing The Taxpayer at the 
address above. Printed in Canada. 

Editorial cartoons used by permission. 


Provincial Associations: 


British Columbia Taxpayers 
Association - #604-1207 Douglas St., 


Michigan, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Lastly, voters in many of 
the smaller states, like Mon- 
tana and Idaho, approved 
referendums that would limit 
state taxes in what has been 
called the second stage of the 
tax revolt begun in 1978 with 
California’s Proposition 13. 

All of this adds up to a 
powerful new trend which 
will see substantial cuts in 
U.S. tax rates at all levels of 
government, and that’s bad 
news for Canada. 

Total Canadian govern- 
ment revenues already soak 
up 44% of our GDP (eco- 
nomic output), while U.S. 
government revenues ac- 
count for 35% of GDP. Di- 
rect taxes on individuals 
amount to over 14% of GDP 
in Canada, but only 9% in the 
United States. 

The current American tax 
advantage means that Can- 
ada already loses billions of 
dollars in job-creating in- 
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vestment capital and thou- 
sands of highly-skilled Ca- 
nadian taxpayers to the 
United States every year. 
This financial hemorrhaging 
forces down the value of the 
Canadian dollar, and forces 
up interest rates, which are 
now nearly twice the Ameri- 
can level. 

Consequently, Canadian 
taxpayers have to spend 
more on debt interest pay- 
ments, which are increas- 
ingly going to American 
bond holders. 

With the coming round of 
U.S. tax cuts and the pros- 
pect of even higher taxes in 
Canada, the southward flow 
of Canadian capital and jobs 
could become a torrent. 

But before it’s too late, 
perhaps Canadian voters will 
learn a lesson from their 
American counterparts and 
demand real tax relief. 


Jason Kenney is the Executive Director 
of the Canadian Taxpayers Federation. 
He is based in Edmonton, Alberta. 


Even Bill Clinton has done an about face and _is offering American families 
a $60 billion package of-tax savings: a 
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Taxpayers ready to “walk the talk” 


Over the past few weeks, 
the House of Commons Fi- 
nance Committee has been 
getting the input of Canadians 
for the upcoming federal 
budget. In an appearance be- 
fore the Committee on No- 
vember 28, Jason Kenney, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the 
Canadian Taxpayers Federa- 
tion, told the Committee in 
Ottawa the time for talk and 
consultation is over - it is time 
to cut spending, lower taxes, 
eliminate the deficit and start 
repaying the debt. 

Kenney said the status quo, 
and the special interests which 
defend it, are placing Canada 
on a collision course with a 
debt wall, adding Finance 
Minister Paul Martin must 
make radical changes now, be- 
fore international money mar- 
kets intervene and do it for 
him. 

He said the silent taxpaying 
majority will become very vo- 
cal if the federal government 
opts to increase taxes. “Unlike 
the GST’s implementation, 
taxpayers are now in a far bet- 


ter position to effectively or- 
ganize opposition to tax in- 
creases.” 

It is this silent majority, 
Kenney added, that will no 
longer tolerate governments 
pandering to the wishes of a 
privileged minority at the ex- 
pense of Canada’s economic 
sovereignty and their own fis- 
cal well-being. 

In delivering what he called 
a “wake up call” to the federal 
government, Kenney outlined 
the following key recommen- 
dations to the Finance Com- 
mittee: 


Leadership from the top 

Politicians must lead by ex- 
ample, which would include 
overhauling the MP Pension 
Plan, eliminating political tax 
credits, and ending public fi- 
nancing of election campaigns 
and tax free allowances for all 
elected officials. 


Balanced budget 
legislation 

Because voluntary deficit 
reduction targets don’t work, a 
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legislative framework is nec- 
essary which would impose 
fiscal discipline on govern- 
ment. The government should 
pass taxpayer protection legis- 
lation which would require the 
federal government to balance 
its operating budget by fiscal 
1998/99 without increasing 
taxes. 


Tax reductions 

Since 1980, taxes in Canada 
have risen three and a half 
times faster than real income. 
With the fastest growing per- 
sonal tax burden in the indus- 
trialized world, the govern- 
ment must rule out future tax 
increases, particularly in light 
of anticipated capital gains and 
income tax cuts in the United 
States. The CTF recommends 
the government pursue com- 
prehensive tax reform, moving 
towards the adoption of a sin- 
gle, flat tax to replace the 
costly and complicated income 
tax system. The government 
should also provide Canadians 
with modest tax relief in the 
short term to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth. 


Cut Federal Spending 


Vv Eliminate business 
grants. 


| Stop funding of special 
interest groups. 


Vv End regional develop- 
ment programs. 


Vi Privatize where feasible. 


4) Target social transfers to 
only those in need. 


Vv Convert Unemployment 
Insurance to a self-fund- 


ing voluntary program. 


| Target 15% reduction in 
government services 
budget, including a 5% 
rollback in public sector 
wages. 


M1 convert public sector 
pension plans to self- 
funding money purchase 
plans. 


Decentralize fiscal 
federalism 


End the complex system of 
federal transfers through EPF 
and CAP by transferring tax 
points to the provinces. Elimi- 
nate federal departments 
where they duplicate provin- 
cial ministries. 


Protect pensioners 
In order to encourage do- 
mestic savings and self-reli- 


ance in retirement, the current 
RRSP limits should be in- 
creased. Steps should also be 
taken to put the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan on a sound actuarial 
basis without increasing pre- 
miums. 

Kenney said taxpayers 
across Canada are prepared to 
make the necessary sacrifices 
to get Canada’s economic 
house in order, but it is time for 
Martin to “walk the talk” in his 
next budget and make some 
tough decisions. 

In this issue of The Tax- 
payer you will find a special 
insert calling taxpayers to ac- 
tion. Canadians can’t afford 
the tax increases recently pro- 
posed by the House of Com- 
mons Finance Committee. We 
must voice our concerns or the 
call by special interest groups 
for more spending and taxes 
will win the day. 

Alberta Report 


Jason Kenney: It’s time for the Federal government to cut spending, lower 
taxes, eliminate the deficit and start repaying the debt. 


Finding work with the federal government is 
harder than it looks 


According to a story by Canadian Press, a 
former lawyer for the House of Commons has 
left his position and successfully sued the gov- 
ernment for “wrongful hiring” because there 


simply wasn’t enough to do. 


Paul Ebbs, stated “it’s stressful to do nothing” 
adding he was basically hired to do a job that 


didn’t exist. 


Ebbs left a private practice to become Com- 
mons counsel in 1991. He spent the first year 
learning government computer systems, taking 
French lessons, and studying parliamentary law. 
He was paid $70,000 a year to do it. 

Finally, after three years of tedium, Ebbs 
decided to launch his lawsuit. The government 
and‘he agreed on an undisclosed settlement and 


while Ebbs is returning to private practice the 
position he is vacating will not be restaffed. 


Does little to dispel the notion of the underworked, 
overpaid federal bureaucracy. - "°° 222-2 =. 
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by Moira Wright 

Canada’s special interest groups 
have spent decades screaming for 
higher taxes and more government 
spending. 

Their answer to the debt crisis? 
Spend more — and raise more taxes. 

Their favorite whipping boy? 
Business. 

Those who are addicted to 
government spending make two 
accusations. First, that over one 
thousand profitable businesses didn’t 
pay a cent of tax last year. Second, that 
corporate taxes have declined over the 
years. These accusations deserve some 
examination. 

Shortly after Bob Rae was elected 
Premier in Ontario — on a pledge “to 
make corporations pay their fair share”, 
the NDP commissioned a study to 
investigate the “millions in untaxed 
business profits”. 

They discovered that in 54% of 
cases, the profit taxes had already been 
paid; then the after-tax profits were 
transferred to another part of the same 
business. In 11% of cases, the business 
had lost money the previous year and 
carried that loss forward. Finally, 31% 
were false ‘paper’ profits (assets that 
were transferred within the same 
business with no overall loss or gain), 
or profits which replaced depreciating 
equipment. The conclusion of the NDP 
tax study? Tax rip-offs were not 
occurring in corporate Canada. 

But taxes based on ‘profits’ do not 
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In the 1993-94 Public Accounts, the 
federal government provided $183,568 in 
assistance to the Quebec Nordiques hockey 
club. Although just as distasteful, it would 
have been more understandable if the 
provincial or municipal governments had 
been :-ityolvéd < financially, , with 


this, ,few hockeysplayers in sports cars. 
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Taxing businesses or taxing people 


tell the whole story. Most business 
taxes have nothing to do with income 
or profits. These include: 

(1) capital and insurance premiums; 

(2) corporate capital taxes; 

(3) payroll taxes (health, UI, CPP, 

and Workers’ Comp); 

(4) property taxes; and 

(5) sales taxes on input costs. 

According to a Federal Finance 
Department study, 70% of taxes paid 
by businesses are taxes that are not 
based on profits, and are paid even if a 
corporation is losing money. 

The Federal investigation showed 
that in constant dollars, total taxes paid 
by corporations rose from $36 billion in 
1980 to $51 billion in 1993 — a 42% 
increase on top of inflation. Businesses 
now pay 67.3% of their pre-tax profits 
to direct taxes. This is up dramatically 
from 1980 — when taxes ate up 43.2% 
of profits. 

Think about it. If Canada were a 
corporate tax haven, businesses around 
the globe would be flocking here. Not 
the case. The fact remains that Canada 
has higher business income tax rates 
than many countries in the 
industrialized world, and our tax rates 
are increasingly higher than those in the 
United States. This has contributed to a 
flow of jobs and capital south of the 
border. 

The best 


social program for 


able-bodied Canadians is a secure job, 
and a high tax policy works against this. 
Businesses are really tax collectors 
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provincial team. However if the federal 
government provides assistance to one NHL 
team, why shouldn't it be providing help to 
the Edmonton Oilers or Winnipeg Jets too? 
Taxpayers should wonder why any of their 
tax dollars are being used to help keep a 


for the government — not taxpayers. 
Like the government, corporations 
don’t have money of their own. They 
have only what ig given to them by 
consumers and investors. Raise taxes 
and you raise the 
costs of doing 
business. 

Customers 
ultimately pay for 
tax hikes through 
higher prices for 
goods and services. 
Workers pay for tax hikes that result in 
fewer jobs and lower pay. Investors pay 
the price when they see their earnings 
eroded by taxes. In fact, in most 
instances increasing a tax on a business 
is really a tax on citizens in the form of 
higher prices, lower employment, less 
investment. In the end, corporate taxes 
come from your pocket. 

A study published by the Fraser 
Institute suggests that more than half of 
all corporate income taxes are paid by 
the elderly, who rely on incomes from 
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investments in various pension plans. 
There is no question that our 
corporate tax system is in need of 
repair. There are far too many 
complications, rules, exemptions, and 


According to a Federal Finance Department 
study, 70% of taxes paid by businesses are taxes 
that are not based on profits, and are paid even 


if a corporation is losing money. 


regulations. But let’s not delude 
ourselves. Those who suggest that we 
can get out of our fiscal mess by 
soaking businesses are still out to lunch 
— back in the 60s. 

These people want us to believe that 
we have a revenue problem, not a 
spending problem. What they are really 
saying is that all Canadian taxpayers 
should give even more of their 
hard-earned income to politicians. 


Moira Wright is the Executive Director of the 
Saskatchewan Taxpayers Association. She is based in 
Regina. 


Total direct taxes on businessasa = 
percentage of profit before direct taxes 
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Federal taxes 
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No free lunch 


by Troy Lanigan 


It wasn’t long ago that stu- 
dents at Springvalley Secon- 
dary School in Kelowna could 
only purchase pop, chips, or 
candy bars in the school’s cafe- 
teria. Concerned about the 
students’ diet, the school’s vol- 
unteer Parents Advisory Coun- 
cil (PAC) rolled up their 
sleeves and took the initiative 
of establishing a school lunch 
program. 

The school provided the 
parents group with $500 for the 
initial purchase of groceries 
and supplies. Parents addi- 
tionally donated or lent uten- 
sils and related materials to get 
the school’s unused kitchen up 
and running. 

For $1.25, students were 
able to enjoy a hot, nutritious 
meal three days a week. The 
PAC also made provisions for 
the truly needy, so that they 
would not go without because 
of financial constraints. 


Within weeks of opening, 
the lunch program was gener- 
ating enough funds to repay the 
initial start-up loan and begin 
replacing the equipment they 
had borrowed. By the end of 
the 1993/94 school year the 
lunch program had actually 
turned a profit of $6,500. 
These profits were in turn 
given back to the school and 
invested in audio visual equip- 
ment, bursaries and scholar- 
ships. 


But what appears to be a 
commendable illustration of 
parent involvement began to 
sour. 


Not six months after the vol- 
unteer school lunch program 
was established, the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees 
(CUPE) filed a grievance, ar- 
guing the volunteers repre- 
sented a form of “contracting 
out” which was prohibited by 
their collective agreement. 
School District #23’s labour 


One more reason 
why government should 


Stop subsidizing 
business 


A story from the early 
1980s reveals one more rea- 
son why governments should 
get out of the business of sub- 
sidizing business. 

The Department of Re- 
gional Economic Expansion 
had provided financial assis- 
tance to help construct a 22- 
room motel complete with a 
bar and restaurant in New 
Brunswick. The assistance 
was provided in the form of a 
loan guarantee of $315,000. 
If the company defaulted, the 
government would pay off 
the loan to the trust company. 

By March 1982, the motel 
was several months behind in 
loan payments, and the trust 
company seized the motel 
and called in DREE’s loan 
guarantee. 

The trust company then 
disposed of the motel by pub- 
lic auction, with the money 
payable to DREE. 

However, DREE failed to 
ensure that a reserve bid was 
in place on the property to 


and DREE officials didn’t 
even bother to attend the auc- 
tion. The motel had been ap- 
praised at $393,000 in 1977 
and $550,000 in 1978. The 
Province of New Brunswick 
had a property tax assess- 
ment on the property of 
$309,400 in 1982. 


At auction the motel sold 
for $200 (that’s right, two 
hundred dollars). One day 
later the purchaser turned 
around and sold it for 
$75,200. Within a month, 
this new owner had obtained 
a mortgage on the property 
for $285,000. In 1983, an of- 
fer was made on the motel 
and adjacent land for 
$625,000. 
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No free lunch for taxpayers. 


relations officer did not oppose 
the union’s contention and 
asked the Parents Advisory 
Council if they would hire a 
CUPE worker to oversee their 
volunteer program. 

The Parents Advisory 
Council countered that such a 
proposal would effectively kill 
the school lunch program. 
Why should they pay someone 
for doing a job they were al- 
ready effectively performing 
on a volunteer basis? Hiring a 
CUPE worker would eat up all 
the funds (and then some) the 
parents were generating for 
school projects. Second, they 
would be volunteering their 
time to pay for someone else’s 
wages. 

The union has temporarily 
given the volunteer lunch pro- 
gram a stay of execution pend- 
ing a review at the end of this 
school year. But the momen- 
tum is on the union’s side. 


This past year the provin- 
cial government budgeted 
$11.6 million tax dollars for 
the implementation of school 
lunch programs across the 
province. Each school receiv- 
ing provincial funding must 
hire a CUPE worker to admin- 
ister the program. 

Currently, Springvalley 
Secondary’s kitchen is under 
renovation. When renovations 
are complete, the volunteer 
lunch program will continue to 
operate as it did on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. On 
Tuesdays and Thursdays the 
government-run program, 
complete with a CUPE coordi- 
nator, will operate a virtually 
identical service. 

As for taxpayers, it’s worth 
noting that the annual per stu- 
dent operating cost of the vol- 
unteer program is $86 
compared to $258 for the gov- 
ernment program. Even after 


Dolphins hurt by handouts 


Dolphins have often been called the world’s 


most intelligent animal. 


If this is indeed so, there could be a lesson for 
humans coming from the sea dwelling creatures 
off the west coast of Australia. 

It seems that in Monkey Mia, a 


ly _ be- 
cause of the dol- 
phins, the young 


dolphins are dying because 


their mothers are neglecting them. 

According to a report from the Department 
of Conservation and Land Management 
(CALM) in Western Australia, the mothers have 


adjusting for the same number 
of days, the volunteer program 
is fully 200% cheaper than the 
program run by the govern- 
ment. 

More important than oper- 
ating costs, is the fact that the 
Springvalley Secondary 
School volunteer lunch pro- 
gram doesn’t cost the prov- 
ince’s taxpayers one cent. 

With tax dollars for our 
schools stretched to the limit, 
the Government of British Co- 
lumbia should be presenting 
medals to the 10 parent and 
student volunteers for their in- 
itiative and effort in running 
the school lunch program. I[n- 
stead, government has estab- 
lished every imaginable 
obstacle to stand in their way 
and placed an unnecessary 
burden on taxpayers in the 


process. 

Troy Lanigan is the Executive Director of the 
British Columbia Taxpayers Association. He 
resides in Victoria. 


rangers. The young dolphins, nursing from the 


handfed females, are malnourished, and there- 


predators. 


fore vulnerable to diseases and attacks from 


The report also says that because the 
mothers spend so much time at the beach, the 
young are not learning how to fend for 


m=. themselves, and because there is 


insufficient maternal care 

available, these young 
dolphins have also 
become easy 
“prey for 


sharks. Since 1986, the survival rate during the 


the wild. 


first year of life for these young dolphins is 
nearly half the rate of those living completely in 
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Gasoline taxes 


Price based ona litre of unleaded gasoline as of September 27, 1994. Source: Petroleum Communication Foundation & the federal government. *Based on averages of price and costs in 
Vancouver, Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Charlottetown, Saint Johns, Halifax and St. John’s. 
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Do your part to stop excessive 
government spending 


Join Canada’s fastest growing taxpayer 
movement... 


The Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation 


The CTF 
was started 5 
years ago to act 
as a watchdog 
on public 
spending, pro- 
mote fiscal re- 
forms and 
motivate tax- 
payers. 

Since that 
time it has ex- 
panded to five 
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provinces where provincial 
affiliates have been estab- 
lished, representing 85,000 
concerned Canadians. 

If you are concerned about 
the financial crisis facing our 
country, join thousands of 


Fax your request for informa- 
tion to 1-800-465-4464, or write: 
The Canadian Taxpayers Fed- 


other Canadi- 
ans in a call 
for fiscal san- 
ity. The CTF 
provides a 
strong voice 
for taxpayer 
concerns 

through its re- 
search activi- 
ties, regular 
media input 
and the publi- 


cation of "The Taxpayer" 
which you will receive six 


times a year. 


For information on be- 
coming a CTF member, call 
our toll-free number: 


1-800-667-7933 


eration, #105 - 438 Victoria 
Avenue East, Regina, Sask., 
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Get the facts 


BY ISABELLA HORRY, 
FILIP PALDA, 
AND MICHAEL WALKER 


a 


Turning Pain into Gain - $19.95 
By Deborah Coddington 
The plain person’s guide to New Zealand’s 
transformation by an award-winning journalist 
takes an in-depth look at how the country went 
from the brink of insolvency to economic recov- 
ery in just 10 years. 


Unfinished Business - $19.95 
By Sir Roger Douglas 

Roger Douglas was Minister of Finance when 
New Zealand faced its debt crisis. Although he 
presided over far-reaching reforms, he doesn’t 
believe these went far enough. In his latest book, 
Douglas offers practical policies based on individ- 
ual choice and personal responsibility. 


Direct Democracy in Canada - $19.95 
By Patrick Boyer 
Analyses the effect of three national referen- 
dums (prohibition, conscription, and the constitu- 
tion) on Canadians. The book also looks at other 


Tax Facts 9 - $19.95 
By Isabella Horry, Filip Palda and Michael Walker 


Results of a Fraser Institute study into the amount 
of taxes Canadians pay to all levels of government, and 
how this tax bill has changed since 1961. It is a 
non-technical do-it-yourself manual for the average 
Canadian family to estimate the level of taxes they pay 
as well as a statistical record. 


Blueprint for a Revolution $9.95 
By Madsen Pirie 
The changes Britain underwent (privatization, in- 
troduction of competition into education and health, 
and the bringing of the remainder of the public sector 
under the authority of a Citizen’s Charter) serve as an 
instruction manual for countries struggling to develop 
a market driven economy. 
Book order form: 
___Tax Facts 9 $19.95 i 
i ___ Turning Pain into Gain $20.00 i 
j —Direct Democracy $19.95 i 
___Unfinished Business $19.95 
____ Blueprint fora Revolution $9.95 
| Subtotal 
Add GST (7%) 
Shipping and handling first book $3.00 $3.00 
Each additional book $.50 
Total Order 
i Payment enclosed 


carat 
i 
j 
i 
j 
mE ed. 
some 
C)cheque CiVisa C)MasterCard ; 
i 
| 
{ 
j 
——_—— | 
| 
andl 


i Visa/MC # Expiry date: 
Name: 
i Address: 
| City: 
Province: PC: 
i Send to the Canadian Taxpayers Federation - 105- 
_ 438Vi Victoria Ave. Ave. East, st, Regina, yS4NON7. 
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On October 25, 1994, the British 
Columbia Taxpayers Association 
(BCTA) became the latest addition to 
Canada’s fast-growing taxpayer move- 
ment. 

Formally launched at a Victoria 
news conference, the BCTA will act as 
watchdog on provincial government 
spending, and will fight for fiscal re- 
straint and democratic reforms. 

"For too long taxpayers have been 
complacent in the face of ever-raising 
tax levels and government waste," said 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation Ex- 
ecutive Director Jason Kenney. "But 
finally thousands of B.C. taxpayers are 
joining together in common cause to 
fight back." 

The BCTA will be the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation’s (CTF) fifth 
provincial affiliate. BCTA Executive 
Director Troy Lanigan explained that 
the Association has identified four pri- 
ority issues to spotlight in the lead-up 
to the next B.C. provincial election: 


¢ To reform extravagant MLA perks 
and benefits including gold-plated 
MLA pensions, tax-free allowances, 
overly generous severance benefits 
and the clean office policy which 
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British Columbia Taxpayers Association launched 


allows B.C. MLAs to keep all their 
office furniture and equipment when 
they lose or resign their seats. 


* To establish a workable system of 
citizen-initiated referendums which 
would empower taxpayers to di- 
rectly make decisions on important 
public policy issues and hold politi- 
cians accountable between elec- 
tions. 


* To bring the provincial govern- 
ment’s financial reporting in line 
with acceptable accounting stand- 
ards. At present, the B.C. govern- 
ment under-reports its deficit by 
more than 100%. The BCTA will 
push to have all entities owned or 
controlled by the government in- 
cluded in the financial reporting of 
provincial deficit and debt levels. 


* To promote balanced budget and 
taxpayer protection legislation. The 
BCTA will fight for legislation re- 
quiring the government to balance 
its budget, and to hold a referendum 
before taxes can be hiked. 

The launch of the B.C. Association 
is part of the CTF’s ongoing efforts to 
create a strong taxpayer movement in 


A world tax 


By Paul Pagnuelo 

With the exception of the special 
interest groups who feed voraciously at 
the public trough, public opinion is 
unanimous. The taxpaying public has 
hit the tax wall. 

Income tax, surtax, property tax, 
food tax, gas tax, air conditioning tax, 
liquor tax, gasoline tax, GST, PST and 
the list goes on and on. Virtually noth- 
ing we do or buy escapes the tax man. 

It seems that our desperate and free 
spending politicians have thought up 
just about every imaginable kind of tax. 

Everyone is in on the game. 

The federal government, the prov- 
inces, local municipalities, county and 
regional governments, public and sepa- 
rate school boards, water commissions, 
hydro commissions. Even regional 
conservation authorities are cashing in 
on the act of seeing how much they can 
strip off of our gross incomes. 

The only distinguishing feature is 
that some tax us directly, while others 
slip their levies through another layer of 
government. 

And, just when you think that every 
novel idea for a tax has been exhausted, 
and every player possible is in on the 
take, you learn the startling news that 
yet another has joined in the race to 
empty our pockets. 

Recently murmurs in the press sug- 
gest the next fashionable tax grab could 
come in the form of a “world” tax. 

The idea is to tax the wealth or sav- 
ings of so-called “rich” nations like 


Canada, and-to-Hand-thée-proceeds over: - 


to the “poorer” nations of the world. 

Vito Tanzi, who’s in charge of tax 
affairs at the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), was recently quoted in the 
media as saying the need exists for a 
common world-wide withholding tax 
on savings. Exactly what he meant by 
this is uncertain. 

But, he did go on to say that world 
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The BCTA press conference: Providing a voice for B.C. taxpayers. Above (left to right): Jason 
Kenney, Executive Director of the Canadian Taxpayers Federation, Troy Lanigan, the BCTA’s 
Executive Director and Mel Smith of the Governing Board. 


every part of Canada. Although the 
CTF has maintained a field office in 
Victoria for over a year, the new BCTA 
organization will be able to respond 
more quickly and with greater flexibil- 
ity to evolving provincial issues. The 


tax issues are becoming increasingly 
important because customs duties are 
shrinking as a result of an expanding 
and more liberalized free trade environ- 
ment. Tanzi sees the responsibility for 
the world tax falling to a supranational 
body. 

As aresult of recent GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) nego- 


2" 


Some say Canada spends too much in foreign affairs, such as $2 billion in aid through the Canadian International 


Development Agency, nearly $1 billion on peacekeeping, another $1.4 billion through the Department of 


External Affairs, and over $300 million in other assorted ventures. As well, last year the Department of Finance 
gave $150 million to help foreign countries refinance their debts and $297 million to the International 
Development Association. The new World Trade Organization could be looking at a world tax on “wealthy” 


| countries such as Canada for further. aid. 


BCTA will also assist the CTF as a 
regional organizer for Canada-wide in- 
itiatives. 

The BCTA will be governed by a 
volunteer board chaired by Mr. Mel 
Smith, Q.C., of Victoria. 


tiations, yet another world organization 
is about to be born. 

And, just what might this body be? 
Well, it looks like it could be an off- 
shoot of the World Bank and the IMF. 

Both the World Bank and the IMF 
were created some fifty years ago as 
part of a blueprint to establish a new 
economic order. 


The World Bank’s role was to be the 
world’s primary funding agency, while 
the IMF would guard the exchange-rate 
system. 


Scheduled to be in operation early 
next year, media reports say the World 
Trade Organization will oversee the de- 
velopment of world social policy. The 
connection between trade and social 
policy has not been clarified. These re- 
ports also suggest it could be responsi- 
ble for tax policy, and it might evolve 
into a taxing authority. 

When the Prime Minister attended 
the G7 summit meeting in Italy this past 
summer, it was reported that Canada 
will support the work of the new World 
Trade Organization. 

Is the World Trade Organization go- 
ing to be an international taxing power? 
Is a world-wide tax on savings in store 
for the future? 

Perhaps Mr. Chretien could elabo- 
rate on whether Canadians should be 
bracing themselves for yet another tax 
that doesn’t seem to be mentioned in his 
red book. 


Paul Pagnuelo is the Executive Director of the Ontario 


Taxpayers Federation. __ | 
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Reforming the welfare state 


by F.W. Weatherstone 

Canadians are taxed at high 
rates to pay for the security 
blanket of our social programs. 
Conventional wisdom is 
slowly beginning to acknow- 
ledge that this spending is not 
necessarily done wisely or 
well. 


Compared to Sweden, 
though, the architects of our 
welfare state were timid. 
Benefit levels there would 
have bankrupted Canada long 
ago. How do the Swedes sus- 
tain them? 

Two factors have helped the 
Swedes maintain cradle-to- 
grave protection. Most impor- 
tant is that Sweden has a 
homogeneous population with 
a strong work ethic. Swedes 
also hold a strong philosophi- 
cal commitment to the welfare 
state, and have accepted a re- 
duced level of personal wealth 
to pay for it. 

A fiscal crisis in Sweden 
has therefore been slow in 
building, and political at- 
tempts to address it have been 
even slower. A _ three-year 
centrist coalition that tried to 
enact reforms was voted out on 
September 18, after cutting 
public sector employment by 
100,000 people. Here’s asam- 
pling of those reforms: 


Health care 


(Costs in Sweden were 
rising at about the same rate as 
Canada’s. User fees were in- 


Swedish 


A year ago, a group of 250 
public works employees in 
Sweden took out an unusual 
two-page advertisement in the 
“Svenska Dagbladet” newspa- 
per. 

Calling themselves the 
“Bussiga Brigaden”, meaning 
the friendly brigade, the soon- 
to-be-ex-government workers 
offered to work for free for one 
full year. 

Their severance obtained in 
the job cuts would cover their 
salaries for a year after they 
finished work. Rather than 
simply sit around for that year, 
the “Bussiga Brigaden” 
thought this might help them 
get back into the work force. 

In a country in the throes of 
an economic crisis, their inge-. 


troduced. It now costs $15 for 
a visit to a doctor and $20 for 
an initial drug prescription. 
Hospitals and major proce- 
dures are still free of charge. 


W Long waiting lists for 
non-emergency _ procedures, 
familiar to Canadians, shrank 
dramatically when new rules 
forced district councils to offer 
treatment within three months 
or pay another medical author- 
ity to provide it. 


(The Swedes are intro- 
ducing capitation fees. Under 
this system, doctors are not 
paid a fee per service, like in 
Canada, but instead receive an 
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annual stipend per patient. 
The intention is to encourage 
preventative medicine. 

A voucher system for 
private old age homes encour- 
aged competition with state in- 
stitutions, where staff ratios 
were reduced. 

These and other measures 
have reduced medical costs to 
8.5% of GDP, the same level 
as 1980, compared to 10% in 
Canada. The average Swede 
now visits the doctor only 
three times a year, compared to 
five per Canadian. 


Sick benefits 
Workers were paid 100% of 


The Swedish Taxpayers Association, under president Bjorn Tarras- 
Wahlberg, successfully campaigned the government to lower its excessive tax 
rates. 


nuity might indeed have 
helped them. 

Once the envy of the inter- 
national community, with the 
fastest growing economy next 
to Japan’s, Sweden’s eco- 
nomic expansion has fallen to 
22nd out of the 24 OECD 
countries. 

A cradle-to-grave welfare 
system was robbing the coun- 
try of its prosperity and threat- 
ening its future. Personal 
income tax rates reached a 
high of 83%, payroll and con- 
sumption taxes were increas- 
ing, the tax burden rose from 
40% of GDP to 56% by 1990, 
and there was a huge increase 
in public sector spending. 

When Carl Bildt was 


_elected_as. the first: Conserva- 


tive Prime Minister in Sweden 
in 60 years, he vowed to 
change things. 


The downsizing of the civil 
service was just one of the ac- 
tions undertaken by Bildt. 
Prior to his defeat in Septem- 
ber of 1994, Bildt had cut the 
top tax rate from 83% to 50%, 
engaged in privatization initia- 
tives, closed down govern- 
ment agencies, contracted out 
municipal services, raised the 
retirement age from 65 to 67, 
cut pensions by 2%, lowered 
payroll taxes by 5%, elimi- 
nated two public holidays, fro- 
zen provincial and municipal 
taxes, approved _ private 
schools, and introduced a 
voucher system for education 
and health care. 


salary for the first 100 days of 
sickness or injury, resulting in 
the highest absentee rate in the 
Western world. The average 
Swede was missing 26 days of 
work per year. The govern- 
ment introduced a one-day de- 
ductible. In exchange for a 
reduction in payroll tax, em- 
ployers took responsibility for 
the first two weeks of sick 
leave. Absenteeism declined 
by 25%, and productivity went 
up. 


Unemployment Insurance 

Before the reforms, Sweden 
reimbursed 90% of lost wages 
to cashiered workers, while 
Canada only pays 55%. The 
Swedes reduced their rate to 
80%, but added more workfare 
and mandatory training re- 
quirements. The unemployed 
must go to school, participate 
in relief infrastructure pro- 
grams, or enroll in a “La- 
bour/Life Development 
Program”. Derided as day- 
care centres for adults, the last 
item involves showing up for 
study circles and other “en- 
richment activities”. All these 
programs count as work to re- 
qualify for unemployment in- 
surance. 


Education & youth 

(¥ The number of students 
per class in primary schools 
was increased from 25 to more 
than 30. Staff was reduced at 
day-care and after-school ac- 
tivity centres. 


public servants offer to work 


These drastic changes were 
made to help Sweden’s econ- 
omy recover, and employees 
such as the “Bussiga Bri- 


WA youth apprenticeship 
program pays people between 
16 and 24 to help out in public 
sector or voluntary agency 
programs that can’t afford to 
hire extra people. The govern- 
ment pays 77,000 Swedes 
about $1,400 a month to do 
this, and the programs that use 
them get around $175 per 
worker per month. 

A voucher system for 
private schools was introduced 
to induce competition with 
state schools. 

Those familiar with at- 
tempts to restructure social 
programs in other places, like 
New Zealand and Alberta will 
recognize that reforms in Swe- 
den were mild in comparison. 
Although the government did 
slash the top tax rates (from a 
confiscatory 83%), in fact the 
vast majority of Swedes re- 
ceived very little relief. At the 
same time, they saw unem- 
ployment skyrocket. 

In 1989, Sweden ran the 
largest budget surplus in the 
developed countries. By 
1993, it had the largest deficit, 
14.5% of GDP. Minor reforms 
to social spending came in at 
the same time as the economy 
was heading into recession. 
Swedes decided to blame the 
reformers, instead of the 
bloated structure of social pro- 
gram spending that prolonged 
and exacerbated the downturn. 


FW. Weatherstone is a Research Associ- 
ate with the Manitoba Taxpayers Associa- 
tion. He is based in Winnipeg. 


for free 


gaden” are an example of how 
ingenious people have become 
in trying to preserve their fu- 
ture. 


Buffeted bya fiscal crisis, the once-vaunted Swedish welfare state is starting 


to wear at the edges. --_ 
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by F.W. Weatherstone 

One day last July, the Swedish gov- 
ernment offered to sell bonds to raise 
cash. No buyers showed up. Govern- 
ment pension plans and other state-con- 
trolled funds were tapped to purchase 
the scrip. 

Eventually, another US$14.7 billion 
worth of bonds were sold, albeit at very 
high rates. The Swedes had dodged the 
debt bullet again. 

However, the question remains - will 
they be able to continue doing it? 

Sweden is currently running an an- 
nual deficit of $7,100 per worker. The 
bills for its generous social programs 
mounted during the last recession, and 
now add up to 73% of the country’s 
gross domestic product (GDP). The 
1994 deficit is 11% of GDP. Interest 
rates on the borrowed money to pay for 
all this have shot up. Unemployment is 
running at 14%, when those in manda- 
tory training programs are included. 
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Government bond sale in Sweden 


But nobody showed up 


Comparisons with Canada must be 
hedged from the outset. Our economy 
is larger and more diverse, and our per 
capita debt ratios aren’t as high. But the 
Swedish example does hold lessons for 
us. 

The trouble in both countries is that 
the high levels of taxation needed to 
sustain social safety nets depress eco- 
nomic growth. When the business cy- 
cle hits its downside, the safety nets 
catch more unemployed at the same 
time as revenues fall. So we borrow to 
make up the difference. This crowds 
out the private investment needed to get 
people back to work. We end up with 
a weak recovery and mounting debt 
service costs. The safety net becomes 
a snare. 

The political cost associated with 
fixing the problems can be prohibi- 
tively high. In 1991, the Moderate 
(Conservative) Party formed a coali- 
tion to knock the Social Democrats out 
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of power. The new government enacted 
some minor reforms to social pro- 
grams, in an attempt to remedy the fis- 
cal crisis (see page 8). In September of 
this year, they were turfed out. 

Professor Assar Lindbeck, who 
chaired a commission on the Swedish 
economy, offered this analysis late last 
year: “The dilemma is that 55 to 60% 
of the electorate get at least 80% of their 
income from the public sector. How do 
you reform the public sector when the 
majority of the electorate lives on tax 
money?” 

“Today we have 137 tax-financed 
people for every 100 market-financed 
people,” he continued. “This explains 
the extraordinary tax burden and public 
spending being 70% of GDP. It also 
explains why you get such enormous 
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protests every time you try to cut some- 
thing. You have created these vested 
interests in public spending.” 

As aresult, the Swedish government 
that reduced benefits, downsized public 
programs and cut business taxes, went 
down to defeat. It’s a sad commentary 
that politicians with the courage to 
tackle excesses better have their retire- 
ment plans paid up. Are Canadians so 
far down the road that they too will 
punish those who fix what’s broken in 
our public policy? 

Professor Lindberg offers this: “My 
advice to any country that is spending 
40 to 50% of GDP on its public sector 
is don’t increase it - because it’s hope- 
less to get it back down again.” 
Editor’s note: Canada’s public sector 
spending now equals 51% of GDP. 
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Moody Investors Service brought in the new year by downgrading Sweden's foreign currency debt. Moody 
stated that the Swedish people apparently do not believe they have been living beyond their means for years. 
Despite the government's promise of further cuts in the upcoming budget, Moody said there will need to be 
“large-scale” reductions in public benefit programs to deal with the country’s deteriorating fiscal condition. 


The Swedish cradle-to-grave welfare state is going broke. Can Canada be far behind? 


Recent privatizations in Sweden 


When the new oes took office in 1991, the Swedish State had holdings in more than 50 Swedish companies. The government launched an 
ambitious program for privatization of state-owned companies to try to aid their critical financial situation. 


Business activity % State ownership 
Forest industry . . 


Company % State ownership 


Rodkallen AB 

SEMKO AB 

Sveriges Geologiska AB 
SKD-foretagen AB 


ng 
. Tele-satellite 
Oil trading. . . 
*.Conglomerate’.. 


Nordiska Satellitbolaget AB. . . 
OK Petroleum AB 
Pharmacia . - : 
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Between January | st and March 31st 
of each year, thousands of government 
bureaucrats scramble to find creative 
ways to spend your money. 

Federal departments and agencies 
are provided with an annual appropria- 
tion of funds by Parliament. This is the 
money they are allowed to spend in 
their fiscal year which runs from April 
Ist to March 31st of the following year. 

Unless otherwise dictated, depart- 
ments are required to return to Parlia- 
ment all funds they can’t spend in a 
fiscal year. These are referred to as 
“lapsed funds". 

Lapsing funds are a bureaucrats 
worst nightmare. There is an inherent 
fear that if a department doesn’t spend 
all of its money, Parliament will pre- 
sume it was given too much and reduce 
their budget for the next year. This 


Who tried to hide the money? 


Tax dollars hidden at Canada 
Communications Group: 

Department/Agency Amount 
Agriculture & Agri-Food ....... $15,000 
| Atomic Energy Control Board .... 73,000 
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Human Resources Development. . 
Indian & Northern Affairs ...... 193,000 
Industry Canada .............. 361,000 
National Defence. ...........- 11.644,000 


National Library : 1... -. <feem ars 3,000 
National Resources............ 978,000 
Privacy Commissioner .........- 72,000 
Public Service Commission ...... 10,000 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 304,000 
Revenue Canadas. .0. 2.2.0. 39,000 
Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples 


ee 


Soucitor General 42505 ace 


Status of Women............25. 23,000 
Transport Canada ............. 121,000 
Veterans Atiairs |... ..<iveemes 110,000 
Pde a. Cs eee 21,682,000 


Tax dollars hidden at Consulting and 
Audit Canada: 

Department/Agency 

Health Canada............... 
Solicitor General..............- 
Canadian Security Intelligence 


a 


Public Works\Government Services 89,000 _ 


year-end spending spree is referred to 
as “spend it or lose it" budgeting. 

However, there are times when bu- 
reaucrats can’t spend all their money 
and will resort to innovative methods to 
avoid returning funds. In some in- 
stances, they purchase goods for the 
following year out of their current 
budget. Since they are not allowed to do 
this, they hide it by claiming the goods 
had been received that year. They often 
purchase goods they need for the next 
year, which in turns gives them extra 
money to spend the next fiscal year. 

This past summer, an internal audit 
uncovered yet another way of hiding 
lapsing funds. Thirty federal depart- 
ments and agencies had hid $61 mil- 
lion in the Canada Communications 
Group (CCG) since 1992. The CCG 
was created in 1989 to provide a range 
of communications services to govern- 
ment departments including publishing 
and video production. It was also given 
revolving fund authority which allows 
it to carry over unused money into the 
next year. 

A Treasury Board directive states an 
organization with revolving fund 
authority should not accept advances 
from government clients with lapsing 
appropriations. It also says that “De- 
partments cannot carry funds over from 
one fiscal year to the next by transfer- 
ring them to revolving funds." 

Despite this, departments were al- 
lowed to purchased a credit from CCG 
from money in their current fiscal year 
for spending in the next. At the end of 
1993, over $37 million had been 
stashed away in the fund. The depart- 
ments involved have since been or- 
dered to return this money to 
Parliament. 

In a letter to the departments, R. 
Giroux, the Secretary of the Treasury 
Board, described the situation as very 
serious and stated, “I am aware that we 
encourage our managers to seek inno- 
vative approaches to the management 
of resources. However, it is important 
that managers understand that these in- 
novations MUST be within the law..." 

Norman Manchevsky was replaced 
as head of CCG in September, and the 
government is considering privatizing 
the organization or taking away its spe- 
cial operating agency status. 

In 1993, Canada’s Auditor General 
cited an example of how the Depart- 
ment of Industry Science and Technol- 
ogy (IST) used the fund to avoid having 
$2.5 million lapse. In February 1992, 
Cabinet gave approval to the Prosperity 
Initiative in IST to spend $2 million on 
an advertising campaign  be- 
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Each year, federal bureaucrats go on a spending spree with your tax dollars, trying to 
spend their budgets by fiscal year end so they don’t have to return it to taxpayers. 


February 15 and March 15, 1992. On 
March 27, 1992, just before the end of 
the fiscal year, the Canada Communi- 
cations Group issued an invoice for $2 
million for the purchase of this adver- 
tising campaign in 1991-92. This was 
four days before the money would have 
to be turned back to Parliament. At the 
same time IST transferred another 
$521,000 to this purchase from money 
left over from another contract. 
However, the advertising campaign 


In a news release, the Treasury 
Board has stated it intends to make 
sure a similar situation to the hidden 
funds in Canada Communications 
Group does not reoccur. One of the 
methods is to allow departments to 
carry over 5% of their budget to the 
next year. (Isn’t this like allowing 
bank robbers one free robbery a year, 
in order to reduce the number of hold- 


ups?) 5 . 


1. Performance Contracts 

Ata recent conference, long-time 
British Cabinet Minister, Lord Wake- 
ham said that the English government 
was able to deal with this blatant 
abuse of tax dollars by setting up what 
it called "agencies". Agencies in- 
volve performance contracts whereby 
government managers are expected to 
meet certain output criteria. Failure to 


Stopping the abuse of lapsing funds 


2. Protect Taxpayers 


achieve the targets means they may be 


did not take place until 1992-93. 

The Auditor pointed out that an IST 
official had written on the invoice that 
the money was paid in advance to re- 
ceive discounts on the media space. 
Further research revealed no discounts 
were actually received and most of the 
money was used to purchase produc- 
tion from the CCG. 

According to the Auditor General, 
this was simply an attempt to avoid 
returning $2.5 million to taxpayers. 


out of a job. At the same time incen- 
tives are built into the process. Year 
end surpluses in government agen- 
cies can result in employees receiving 
bonuses. 


Parliament must decide if it’s there 
to protect the interest of taxpayers or 
government bureaucrats. Bureaucrats 
caught should be fired without sev- 
erance or transfer to other cushy gov- 
ernment jobs. Only when the 
government treats this as a serious 
offence will senior bureaucrats start 
doing the same. 


3. Eliminate “Spend it or lose it" 
budgeting 

Stop the notion of “spend it or lose 
it” budgeting. Departments should 
know their moving budget won’t be 
reduced just because they didn’t 
spend it all in the previous year. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Please be advised that the Alberta Taxpayers Association (ATA) 
is not related to a new organization formerly called "The National 
Centre for the Taxpayer, Inc." (NCT) and now called "The Prairie 


Centre" (PC). 


The Alberta Taxpayers Association is the provincial affiliate of the 
non-partisan, non-profit Canadian Taxpayers Federation, which pro- 


The 


Spending reductions must continue 


The revelation that the 
Province of Alberta’s deficit is 
shrinking at a faster pace than 
anticipated in the May 1993 
Deficit Elimination Act (DEA) 
is certainly encouraging. 

The deficit in 1992-93 was 
$3.4 billion. The DEA legis- 
lated a balanced budget (an- 
nual spending equal to annual 
revenue) in a reasonable time 
frame of three years. The 
schedule: deficits of $2.5 bil- 
lion in 1993-94, $1.8 billion in 
1994-95, $800 million in 
1995-96, and a surplus in 
1996-97. 

However, the Second Quar- 


ter Budget Update for the 
1994-95 fiscal year, released 
November 25th, estimates the 
deficit will fall to $655 million, 
almost one third the DEA tar- 
get, and less than half the Feb- 
ruary 1994 Budget target of 
$1.55 billion. 


Does this mean, as some 
claim, that the provincial gov- 
ernment should abandon its 
expenditure reductions? NO. 


The very reason for the ac- 
celerated deficit reduction, 
higher than expected govern- 
ment revenue, demonstrates 
the need for continued fiscal 
restraint. Without revenues $1 


Chart #1 


billion above the historic (10 
year) average, the deficit 
would stand at $1.6 billion. 


High oil prices, healthy cor- 
porate income taxes, extra 
revenue from the Lottery 
Fund, and a larger than ex- 
pected WCB surplus are the 
primary contributors to the 
good news. But these fluctu- 
ate with the performance of the 
Alberta economy, reliant on 
non-renewable natural _re- 
sources, and volatile world en- 
ergy prices. It would be 
foolish to bank on fragile reve- 
nues to continue at present lev- 
els. 


Consolidated Fiscal Summary 


Budget forecast 


Operating Revenue 


(Millions of dollars) 
1994-95 
2d Quarter 
12,109 


Program Expenditure ... 11,189 


Capital Investment 
Capital Amortization 
Other Funds\Agencies 
Net Deficit (Surplus) 
Debt Servicing Costs 


vee (148) 
we 1,435 


10 year ave. 
11,123 


Deficit 
Elimination Act 


Consolidated Deficit 


* 1983-84 to 1992-93 excluding 1986-87 (which was far below other years) 


(Sensitivities measure what effect a change in one of the variables has on the provincial deficit) 


Variables 


Oil Price (WTI US$/bbl) 


1,550 


A credible balanced budget 
can only be attained without 
taking into account extraordi- 
nary revenue windfalls. The 
government estimates spend- 
ing needs to be reduced a fur- 
ther $900 million to achieve 
proper balance. It is essential 
that this goal be maintained, in 
case there is an economic turn- 
down or an energy price drop. 

But there are three other 
reasons for continued fiscal 
discipline. Alberta’s debt, at 
$32 billion, grows with every 
deficit. And its interest pay- 
ments, which the government 
has no power to alter, take 
more and more tax dollars 
away from program spending. 
The principal, and accompa- 
nying interest charges must 
also be attacked. Thus, future 
budgets must include an an- 
nual debt repayment as part of 
total expenditures - and still be 
balanced. 

Second, government needs 
to be restructured so that it is 
less costly and more effective. 
Reducing expenditures forces 
government to rationalize 
what it does and how it delivers 
services and programs. Tax 
dollars are wasted in a top- 


Sensitivities and fiscal year assumptions 


Deficit Effect 
($ Millions) 


Natural Gas Price (Cdn$/mcf) .. . 


Exchange Rate (US$/Cdn$) 


Interest 


* 3-month Alberta Treasury Bills 


Revised 
Forecast 


** 10-year Alberta Bonds 


Budget 


motes the responsible and efficient use of tax dollars. 


Apparently, some of our members have confused the 
NCT/PC with the Alberta Taxpayers Association. A member- 
ship with the NCT/PC is separate and distinct from a mem- 
bership with the Canadian Taxpayers Federation and the 
Alberta Taxpayers Association. 


heavy, expensive bureaucracy, 
voluminous red tape, ineffi- 
ciency, uneconomical eco- 
nomic development programs, 
misdirected social programs 
and by pandering to special in- 
terest demands. 

Furthermore, the high taxes 
required to finance this waste- 
ful level of spending cause un- 
told economic damage. 
Extracting dollars from the 
pockets of consumers and in- 
vestors depletes the ability of 
the private sector to expand 
and strangles individual moti- 
vation. Jobs, productivity and 
economic growth, and the 
higher standard of living that 
results from these, are fueled 
by a smoothly-oiled private 
sector, not a fat, over-bearing 
government. 

Finally, Alberta must be 
prepared to compete interna- 
tionally. More and more capi- 
tal (investment and jobs) will 
flow freely to low-taxed, low- 
regulated environments that 
are financially secure. In the 
highly competitive global 
economy that is emerging, a 
low credit rating and an over- 
taxed, over-governed atmos- 
phere is a recipe for disaster. 
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Ratepayer conference report 


The November 19th Red 
Deer Ratepayer Conference, 
organized by the Alberta Tax- 
payers Association (ATA), 
was attended by 57 individu- 
als, representatives of rate- 
payer groups from across 
Alberta, and ATA staff. 

Presentations were made by 
then Alberta Municipal Af- 


fairs Minister Dr. Steve West, 
and by Andre Carrel, City Ad- 
ministrator of Rossland, B.C. 
Dr. West explained his phi- 
losophy about the role of gov- 
ernment, while Mr. Carrel 
talked about direct democracy. 
(Rossland has instituted a 
“Municipal Constitution” that 
permits direct voter input into 


local decisions.) Summaries of 
both speeches appear below. 
Conference _ participants 
also discussed the future of 
ratepayer groups in Alberta 
and the possibility of estab- 
lishing a communication net- 
work linking the various 
groups. A steering committee 
was set up to work towards this 


goal. Anyone interested in ob- 
taining more information is in- 
vited to call or write the ATA. 

The tenuous fiscal position 
of the two senior levels of gov- 
ernment, the attitude that more 
decisions should be made by 
those closer to the taxpayers 
directly affected, and thus the 
new powers and authority 


Direct democracy | in Rossland, B.C. 


Conference _ participants 
were given a perspective on 
the operation of direct democ- 
racy at the municipal level by 
Mr. Andre Carrel, Administra- 
tor for the City of Rossland, 
B.C. 

In December, 1990, 
Rossland instituted a Constitu- 
tion Bylaw which permits citi- 
zens to petition to hold a 
referendum on any proposed 
bylaws or amendments to by- 
laws, or to call for council to 
initiate a bylaw for a specified 
purpose. 

The Rossland Council felt 
the existing structures and 
processes of government had 
made government unrespon- 
sive, inflexible, and incapable 
of representing constituents’ 
wishes. In a truly democratic 
system citizens have a say in 
public affairs. The Council de- 
cided to put the tools in place 
that would enable citizen in- 
put. 

However, the Constitution 
Bylaw of Rossland has no basis 


in law. The Council’s compli- 
ance is voluntary only, since 
there is no authority under 
B.C.’s Municipal Act for a 
council to pass such a bylaw. 


“Rossland council has displayed a trust and respect for its citizens”. - 
Andre Carrel 


People power in Rossland, B.C. - Could it happen in Alberta? 


Carrel says the most important 
change has been in the rela- 
tionship between the citizens 
and the Council. By showing 
commitment to this unenforce- 
able “political contract,” the 
Council has displayed “...trust 
and respect ... for its citizens.” 

Direct democracy has al- 
tered Rossland’s political at- 
mosphere. During the 1993 
municipal elections, citizens 
focused on the qualifications 
of candidates and their stand 
on policies, not on their prom- 
ises. Citizens know they are 
the decision-makers _in 
Rossland, which renders 
phony claims irrelevant. They 
have also become better in- 
formed so that they can con- 
tribute constructively to public 
policy debates. 


One of the more frequent 
questions Carrel is asked is 
whether or not the Constitution 
Bylaw would work in bigger 
municipalities, provincially or 
federally. His answer is al- 
ways a resounding “Yes!” Not 
only is it possible, but citizen 
participation in the decision- 
making process is a vital prin- 
ciple of democracy. And 
politicians should not be able 
to limit the issues put to citi- 
zens; citizens should be “em 
powered to determine the 
issues which should be re- 
ferred to a referendum for a 
decision.” 

The changes that have oc- 
curred in Rossland, shifting 
power from elected officials 
into the hands of taxpayers, are 
hopefully the beginning of,an 


given to municipalities under 
the new Municipal Govern- 
ment Act, all signal a move 
towards greater importance 
for citizens to be involved at 
the local government level. 
Ratepayer groups will become 
an increasingly necessary 
force in the grassroots tax- 
payer movement. 


evolution in Canadian govern- 
ment. 


Copies of Mr. Carrel’s 
speech, the Rossland Constitu- 
tion Bylaw, and a 1990 discus- 
sion paper, A Constitution For 
Local Government, can be ob- 
tained from the Alberta Tax- 
payers Association (cost of 
copying and mailing will be 
charged). 


The Alberta Taxpayers 
Association 


- Suite 410 - 9707 - 110 St. 
Capital Place Building 
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Dr. Steve West, then Minister of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs, recalled his younger 
days on an Ontario farm, when Canadi- 
ans didn’t anticipate a lot from govern- 
ment. They worked at providing for 
themselves and their future. 

For 25 years, West debated govern- 
ment’s ominous growth, groaning 
about red tape, taxes and ineptness. 
When he was elected in 1986 as MLA 


Municipal conference report 


“Government according to West” 


for Vermilion-Lloydminster, he found 
first hand that government was indeed 
inept: "Anything that government does 
is 20-40% more inefficient than the pri- 
vate sector." 

West believes that government debt 
is destroying the economy, and that the 
faster budgets are balanced and the debt 
repaid, the better off the country will be. 

But governments can’t tax their way 


“High taxes are killing the goose that laid the golden egg.” - West 


back into prosperity. As West puts it, 
high taxes "are killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg..." The free market 
system and individuals within it, not the 
government, create wealth and jobs. 
Extracting money from this system de- 
stroys it. Russia is an example of what 
happens when government provides 
and owns everything: "People lose their 
pride, their self respect, their individual 
resolve." 

According to West, "the role of gov- 
ernment is to take as much as is needed 
out of the system to provide the essen- 
tial services, and touch no more." He 
doesn’t believe that government should 
protect individuals from themselves, 
only from others, and he despises the 
degree of over-regulation now present. 

West’s goal for the Department of 
Municipal Affairs is to reduce the 
budget by 50%, from $640 million to 
$320 million, and decrease personnel 
by 62%. Already, 3,700 positions have 
been removed, replaced in large part by 
the private sector: ALCB, 2,200 taken 
out of government, 3,000 added in 500 
private stores; Registries, 650 off the 
public payroll, 500 private sector em- 
ployees. "The private sector can create 
the jobs, can create the wealth, and can 
spend the dollars. Government doesn’t 
need to be involved." 

West went on to criticize the Al- 
berta Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 


tion as "one of the worst organizations 
ever," and says the Heritage Fund was 
"a farce" since the sense of security it 
has prompted is false. "How do you sell 
railway cars? You can’t sell nursing 
homes or hospitals." 

Finally, West advocates two ideas 
the Alberta Taxpayers Association be- 
lieves are vital: 


M "Let the citizens have a greater say 
in the services they want." 


M "You must legislate balanced budg- 
ets, and make the system work within 
those. And if the economy balloons, 
which I really believe it will, we 
should lower taxes ... real, meaning- 
ful reductions." 


Dr.Steve West 


Execution, not intention, is the key 


Information gleaned from a 
November seminar about the 
new Municipal Government 
Act (MGA) reveals that it fails 
to live up to the government’s 
heralded principle of greater 
citizen involvement. 

In fact, the new MGA is a 
giant step backward for tax- 
payers in their struggle to re- 
claim responsibility for, and 
the power to effect, decision- 
making at the local level. 

The reform of the MGA, 
which has not been rewritten 
since 1968 (other than amend- 
ments), has been going on 
since 1987. The outcome of 
this lengthy process? An act 
full of holes and based on old- 
style, secretive government. 
How, might you ask, could this 
happen? 

The consultation process, 
quite naturally, attracted - far 


more representation from 
elected officials and municipal 
government administrations 
than from the public at large. 
Taxpayers were ill-prepared to 
debate details of anew MGA. 

Now, however, events and 
attitudes have undergone dra- 
matic change. The sensible 
concept that authority be in- 
stilled in the government level 
closest to those affected is 
being demanded; but it only 
makes sense if opportunities 
for taxpayer input are en- 
larged, not strangled. 


Instead, several vital areas 
of the new MGA suffocate, 
rather than enable taxpayer 
participation. 


M The influence of the Chief 
Administrative Officer 
(CAO) has been expanded, 
but the position’s account- 


ability diminished. The 
CAO will answer to parties 
other than the municipal 
government in exercising 
some duties assigned under 
the MGA. The voters’ rep- 
resentatives (councils) will 
therefore have less control 
over civic administration. 


M One goal of MGA reform 
was to draft the Act in plain, 
easy-to-understand __ lan- 
guage. However this "plain 
language" has limited citi- 
zens’ rights in a number of 
areas and caused confusion 
because of internal contra- 
dictions. 


The ability of citizens to ac- 
cess municipal information 
both under the MGA and 
under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, which will 


eventually override the 
MGA sections, is insuffi- 
cient. The list of exclusions 
that can be employed in re- 
fusing to grant the request 
contain such vague terms 
that it will be easy for coun- 
cils to deny the information. 
Furthermore, the only ap- 
peal is to the council itself. 


M The most significant prob- 
lem lies in the virtual dis- 
abling of direct democracy 
and citizen initiative provi- 
sions. The new MGA dou- 
bles the number of 
signatures required for a 
valid petition to 10% of the 
population. Since only eli- 
gible voters can sign, peti- 
tion organizers must 
persuade far more than 
10% of the eligible voters to 
sign within the 60 day limit. 


Using Calgary as an exam- 
ple, approximately 20% of 
voters would have to sign. 


In order to have more input, 
taxpayers must be equipped 
with the tools to control, or at 
least have a say in, local gov- 
ernment decisions. It is criti- 
cal to empower citizens. But 
the new MGA instead strips 
powers. 


The provincial government 
should be commended for its 
budget-balancing efforts and 
government-restructuring in- 
tentions. But the principles 
must be enshrined in detailed, 
comprehensive _legislation. 
There is grave concern that the 
execution of intended reforms 
fails to establish the tools tax- 
payers need to re-acquire con- 
trol of the governments they 
fund. ~~~ 


Quietly sticking it to Alberta 


The House of Commons Fi- 
nance Committee toured the 
country this fall, consulting 
Canadians about how to deal 
with the massive $40-billion 
federal deficit. 

Many groups made submis- 
sions denouncing spending 
cuts and insisting that the gov- 
ernment hike taxes, especially 
taxes on "the rich." 

The Committee’s Liberal 
majority took the old "soak the 
rich" line one step further. 
They have aimed one of their 
tax-hike proposals directly at 
the "rich" province of Alberta, 
where belt-tightening and 
windfall resource revenues 
have contributed to a shrinking 
provincial deficit. 

Once again, Alberta’s eco- 
nomic success is attracting 
Ottawa’s attention. And once 
more, Ottawa wants a piece of 
the pie. 

The Liberals on the Com- 
mittee have suggested the 
elimination of the Public Utili- 
ties Income Tax Transfer Act 
(PUITTA). PUITTA was es- 
tablished in 1966 to prevent the 
concentration of the utility in- 
dustry in the hands of govern- 
ment-owned companies, and 
to create fairness for consum- 
ers. 

Before PUITTA, private 
utilities had to pay income 
taxes, from which government 
companies are exempt. The 


rates paid by consumers of pri- 
vately-owned utilities were in- 
flated by income tax costs. In 
other words, the tax system 
was putting private compa- 
nies, and their customers, at a 
disadvantage. 

PUITTA was set up to re- 
turn to consumers 95% of the 
income tax paid by private util- 
ity companies. This rebate, 
which currently appears on 
power and gas bills in Alberta 
as "Rebate of Federal Income 
Tax," was capped by the fed- 
eral government in 1990, low- 
ered to 85.5% in 1992, and 
now is being threatened with 
outright elimination. 


This threat targets hard- 
working, fiscally-responsible 
Albertans since ours is the only 
province, other than Nova Sco- 
tia and PEI, with investor- 
owned electric companies. 
While all of the provinces ex- 
cept Saskatchewan have pri- 
vate gas companies the bulk of 
utility income taxes arise from 
electricity. In fact, of the $250 
million this action would 
"save" the federal government, 
$173 million would come out 
of the wallets of Albertans. 


That’s right, over 70% of 
this back-door tax grab would 
be extracted from the pockets 
of Alberta taxpayers. Esti- 
mates peg the rise in the aver- 
age annual residential utility 
bill at about $50, and the de- 


crease in Alberta per capita 
disposable income at $69. 
(While some Albertans are 
served by government-owned 
utilities, a provincial cost- 
pooling arrangement evens out 
costs, so all Alberta utility con- 
sumers would pay more.) 

On the other hand, Ontario, 
Quebec, BC, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan utility __ bills 
would be virtually unaffected. 

The elimination of PUITTA 
would also have broader con- 


sequences. Energy-intensive 
industries, such as oil and for- 
estry companies, would get 
socked with higher utility 
costs, leaving less money for 
job-creating investments. And 
inflated costs would translate 
into less competitive prices for 
their products. Alberta’s 
economy, and Albertans, 
would be stung by Ottawa - 
again. 

Why would the federal Lib- 
erals decide to so clearly dis- 


criminate against Albertans? 
Perhaps because they see a 
relatively small, hidden tax in- 
crease as an easier alternative 
to deeper spending cuts. And 
perhaps because they think of 
"rich" Alberta as a non-Lib- 
eral-voting cash COW. 

But they’re making a mis- 
take. Albertans remember the 
economic devastation of the 
National Energy Program, and 
won’t stand for another sneaky 
federal tax raid. 


Jason Kenney: “Citizens must have a greater say in government.” 
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Minister of Finance 
House of Commons 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA 0A6 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


Name: 


Signature: 


Please mail or fax the following coupon to the Honourable Paul 


Martin, Federal Finance Minister 


The Honourable Paul Martin 


Address: 
City/town: 


I urge you to unequivocally reject the recommendation of the House of Commons Standing Committee on Finance with respect to the elimination of 
the Public Utilities Income Tax Transfer Act (PUITTA). Cancelling PUITTA would eliminate the income tax rebate paid to investor-owned utility 
customers, clearly discriminate against Albertans, and violate the taxation principle of equity. 


Postal Code: 


Fax coupon to Mr. Martin at 1-613-992-4291 
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The problem of lapsing 
funds is, unfortunately, not 


ca 


+ onane © 


unique and has been going on 
for years. 


In 1986, Canada’s 


Auditor General pointed out 
three ways bureaucrats try to 
hide this type of spending: 

1. Government departments 
record items in one fiscal year, 
when in fact they should have 
been recorded in the next. 

2. They purchase goods de- 
livered in the following year 
out of the current year’s 
budget. Invoices are signed as 
though the goods had been de- 
livered before year end. 

Government officials often 
go to the supplier and sign for 
the goods on their premises al- 
though they won’t be delivered 
for some months ahead. 

3. Frequently departments 
make payments or contribu- 
tions to organizations in one 
fiscal year that were intended 
for the following year. This is 


Taxpayers shortchanged for years 


a common practice in depart- 
ments that hand out grants and 
contributions. The money is 
often deducted from what they 
would have received in the fol- 
lowing year. At times, the 
groups receiving the money 
are not ready to spend it, so it 
is deposited in the bank, and 
interest is collected. 


There are additional costs 
attached to this type of activity. 
By paying in advance, federal 
departments are lending the 
suppliers money at no interest. 
Since the federal government 
borrows the money for these 
delayed purchases, taxpayers 
are inflicted with the interest 
costs for providing the money 
before it is needed. In addition, 
there are often extra storage 
and transportation costs. 


Examples of how departments avoid lapsing 


The following are a few ex- 
amples of how government bu- 
reaucrats have avoided lapsing 
funds. The following is just a 
partial list of some examples of 
this cited in various issues of the 
Auditor General’s reports. This 
in no way represents a complete 
list of these activities. (Note: 
The federal government’s fiscal 
year end is March 3 Ist.) 


* In March of 1990, the 
Farm Credit Corporation 
(FCC) and the Department of 
Agriculture (DOA) carried out 
a survey of farmers. It was 
agreed that FCC would do the 
survey and DOA would pay all 
the incremental costs. On March 
26, 1990 FCC handed DOA a 
bill for $900,000 which was 
paid, despite the fact that as of 
March 31, 1990, FCC had only 
done $375,000 worth of work. 


* In 1990, the Department 
of the Environment (DOE) en- 
tered into a number of projects 
with various provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments for envi- 
ronmental clean-up. Although 
only two projects were exam- 
ined, in both cases DOE made 
advance payments to avoid laps- 
ing funds. DOE approved pay- 
ments to Nova Scotia of $1.26 
million as part of a $23.97 mil- 
lion project to clean up the Syd- 
ney Tar Ponds and $478,000 of 
a $1.25 million project to clean 


up the..Windermere...Basin.. in... 


Hamilton, Ontario. Taxpayers 
paid $127,000 in interest. 


* In 1990-91, Industry Sci- 
ence and Technology (IST) 
retroactively increased subsi- 
dies to anumber of business pro- 
jects already approved that had 
not requested additional help. 


* On March 31, 1985, the 
Department of Agriculture 
purchased $8.2 million worth of 
equipment and stored it, costing 
taxpayers nearly $1 million for 
storage, transportation, and in- 
terest. 


* In 1984-85, the Fisheries 
Department (DOF) contracted 
to build a hydrographic survey 
vessel. The contract called for 
payments to be made as certain 
stages were completed. On 
March 29, 1985, DOF made a 
$510,000 payment on the boat 
for a construction stage that 
wasn’t completed until June. 


* In 1985-86, the Transport 
Department purchased a trac- 
tor with an automatic transmis- 
sion. The tractor arrived at a 
dealer’s shop in Calgary in 
March 1985 missing the auto- 
matic transmission. The depart- 
ment signed for the tractor, but 
didn’t take delivery until Sep- 
tember 1986. The $70,000 pur- 
chase price was paid out of the 
1984-85 budget. 


.«* The Department..of De-.. 


fence (DND) purchased $2.4 
million worth of fuel oil in 
March 1985. The company sup- 
plying the oil agreed to store it 
for a rental fee of $1. There was 
a stipulation that the company 
be allowed to sell the oil to its 
regular customers, and replace 
the oil when DND needed it. 


* In January 1986, External 
Affairs purchased $1.3 million 
in computer equipment al- 
though the site for it wouldn’t be 
ready until August. A clause in 
the contract required the com- 
puters be ready for shipping be- 
fore March 31, 1986. A 
department official signed for 
the equipment at the supplier’s 
office where it stayed until the 
site was ready six months later. 


* In January 1985, the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs 
(DIAND) purchased six fire en- 
gines for $452,000. DIAND 
took delivery of four engines at 
the supplier’s plant on March 
29, 1985, and paid for them out 
of its 1984-85 budget. The en- 
gines were not delivered until 
well into 1985-86, because 
some of the Indian bands hadn’t 
yet decided if they wanted a vol- 
untary fire fighting force. 


* The National Research 
Council purchased $11.5 mil- 
lion worth of equipment and fur- 
niture for the Biotechnology 
Research. Institute. in..Montreal 


on March 31, 1985. About 65% 
of the equipment remained in 
storage until October 1986, 
when the building was com- 
pleted. This resulted in warran- 
ties running out and interest and 
storage costs of $2.7 million. 


* In March 1980, the Na- 
tional Capital Commission 
(NCC) received an additional 
$31.6 million in funds because it 
had overspent its operating 
budget for fiscal year 1979-80. 
However, NCC had $2.6 million 


Also, warranties come into 
effect the moment those pur- 
chases are signed for and in 
some instances have run out by 
the time the department takes 
possession of the product. 

As well, if the items are de- 
stroyed or damaged on the sup- 
plier’s premises, the 
government must pay for the 
loss, since in the eyes of the 
supplier’s insurer those items 
have already been received. 

Unfortunately, this type of 
activity is taking place at every 
level, from Department head- 
quarters to branch offices. 

Although there is a rush at 
year end, it is questionable how 
much of the spending through- 
out the year is also done just to 
make sure the funds are util- 
ized. 


funds: 


left over and instead of returning 
it, the money was spent the next 
year. The Auditor called this a 
blatant lack of respect for Parlia- 
ment and said "parliamentary 
control is lost if the annual ap- 
propriation received by the 
Commission in a particular year 
is used to finance expenditures 
of a future year." 


* In February 1978, the Ca- 
nadian International Devel- 
opment Agency (CIDA) 


continued on page 12 


In 1985, DIAND purchased four engines before year end to avoid 
having to return money to Parliament. However, some of the bands for 
which the engines were purchased hadn't yet decided if they wanted a 
volunteer fire department, 
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purchased 100,000 metric ton- 
nes of wheat from the Canadian 
Wheat Board (CWB). Cheques 
were issued to CWB on March 
14 and 21 for $12 million. How- 


The word "entrepreneur" brings to 
mind an independent thinking individ- 
ual willing to risk everything he or she 


has to build a business. 


In fact, Webster’s Dictionary de- 
fines an entrepreneur as a person who 
assumes the risk of opening and man- 
aging a new business venture in ex- 
change for the possibility of profit. 

However, the word takes on a new 
meaning when you read the mission 
statement of the Atlantic Canada Op- 


portunities Agency (ACOA). 


The ACOA, which was created in 
1987, hands out federal financial assis- 
tance to business in Atlantic Canada. 

A mission statement describes a pur- 
pose or reason for existence. If that’s 
the case, one of the best ways for 
ACOA to fulfill its mission might be to 
close itself down. Their statement says 
they exist to develop "a strategic part- 
nership with the people of Atlantic 
Canada in the renewal of the Atlantic 


entrepreneurial spirit." 


Taking a look through the 1993-94 
Public Accounts, we find a list of com- 
panies that received financial assis- 
tance from ACOA. This list consists 
only of the big winners of the over 300 
businesses, individuals, groups and 
government organizations which re- 
ceived over $100,000 in financial assis- 
There were 
hundreds of other, companies which re-. 
ceiveddess{ ener || AO epmieatinawns Lnaet_yeag.and, hasntecci 


tance from ACOA. 


To avoid lapsing of funds at the Canadian International Development 
Agency, the Canadian Wheat Board sent a bill stating grain had been 
loaded when in fact it wouldn't be loaded until the next fiscal year. 


ever, $9.6 million of this was for 
an invoice issued by CWB for 
73,000 tonnes of grain that had 
supposedly been loaded before 
the end of March. The grain was 


not loaded until May 6, 1978. 


* External Affairs (DEA) 
received permission on March 
11, 1976, to purchase 15 units to 
house staff in Hong Kong. DEA 
planned to use money left over 
in its 1975-76 budget for the 
purchase. Federal regulations 
state that departments can only 
attribute the costs for purchas- 
ing property to the previous year 
if the deal is signed before year 
end (March 31st) and if clear 
title is received by April 30. Nei- 
ther criteria was met. DEA paid 
a legal firm $801,000 to hold the 


“money in trust for the purchase. 


* In November 1975, the De- 
partment of Defence (DND) 
received an invoice from a 
Swiss supplier for 285 Swiss 
francs. DND inadvertently paid 
285,000 Swiss francs ($110,865 
Canadian) in January 1976. Al- 
though the supplier informed 
DND of its overpayment in 
March, the refund didn’t take 
place until June. DND added the 


money to its 1976-77 spending 
instead of treating it as lapsing 
funds for 1974-75, even though 
it was aware of the overpayment 
in its previous fiscal year. 


* In March 1974, an official 
from Post Office (PO) visited 
companies contracted to supply 
vehicles, and signed for them 
prior to year end making the bill 
payable in 1973-74. On April 1, 
1974, postmasters were notified 
that their vehicles had already 
been received, even though they 
wouldn’t be delivered until well 
into the next year. The PO was 
thus able to avoid returning 
$748,000 to taxpayers. The fol- 
lowing year, a committee look- 
ing into this purchase declared 
the expenditure clearly illegal. 


* In March 1974, the Depart- 
ment of Defence (DND) signed 
invoices stating it had received 
printing materials totalling 
$130,000. The printing was paid 
for out of fiscal year 1973-74. A 


Government slush fund 


Canada. 


Newfoundland 70%. 


tional Inc. 


13th visit. 


Of the 78 New Brunswick compa- 
nies listed in the 1993-94 Public Ac- 
counts, 91% of them had received 
previous assistance from ACOA. In 
Nova Scotia 79% had received pre- 
vious help, in P.E.I. it was 73% and 


Some of the companies like North- 
umberland Co-operative of Newcastle, 
New Brunswick received $107,038 last 
year, but had also received assistance 
from ACOA 15 other times. 

ABCO Industries Ltd. of Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia received $260,482 
and had pulled up to the tax trough 10 
times before that. Prograph Interna- 
of Halifax 
$488,643 last year in addition to its 10 
other visits, including twice in 1992-93 
for a total of $1,083,091. White Hills 
Resort of Clarenville, Newfoundland, 
received a whopping $2.4 million in 
1993-94, in addition to eight other 
forms of assistance. Greystone Energy 
Systems of Moncton, NB, which has 
received government help fourteen 
times, got another $281,242 in 1993- 
94. The Oracle Audio Corporation of 
Verret, NB, received $257,093 on its 


Even the Atlantic Provinces’ Cham- 
ber of Commerce received $121,000 


ved assistance 


received 


every fiscal year since the ACOA 
started. This is in addition to the chap- 
ters at the municipal level which are 
also receiving money. Although there 
is no law against a Chamber receiving 
financial help, it doesn’t exactly seem 
representative of the entrepreneurial 
spirit at work. 

There are hundreds of companies in 
Atlantic Canada that have been ap- 


Creates entrepreneurial spirit? 


In 1993-94, ACOA spent $426 mil- 
lion to subsidize business in Atlantic 


— 


Last year, ACOA provided financial assistance to a yacht club for $101,583, and 
$118,560 to the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Transportation and General Workers 


oitage elas 10 cregte,an;5antrepreneunial spirit in AlantigS anddaed s 129i102 oeks 


few weeks later DND received a 
credit notice from the printing 
company cancelling these in- 
voices and revising billings for 
later in 1974. The printing had 
not been received and DND had 
$130,000 worth of free printing 
in 1974-75. 


* In 1972-73, the Secretary 
of State (SOS) authorized pay- 
ment to a performing arts or- 
ganization for $2,529,000 to 
construct a new facility. By 
March, SOS had paid out 
$500,000 to the group. SOS 
wrote out a cheque to the group 
for the remaining $2,029,000 on 
March 30, 1973. The money, 
which could only be released as 
the construction was taking 
place, was deposited into a trust 
account. The group postponed 
construction for three years, and 
on April 14, 1976 the money 
was finally returned to govern- 
ment but not before the group 
had taken $270,000 of the 
$489,000 in interest earned. 


proved for, or received, financial assis- 
tance on at least four occasions since 
ACOA’s inception. This works out to 
almost once a year. Many more have 
received help two or three times. 


Far from creating an entrepreneurial 
spirit, it could be argued that ACOA is 
destroying it, and making it almost im- 
possible for businesses to survive with- 
out government help. 
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Another day at the trough 


A leaked document recently 
reprinted in the Toronto Star 
indicates the federal govern- 
ment plans to reform the MPs’ 
gold-plated pension plan. 

Unfortunately, the pro- 
posed reforms only tinker with 
a program that is the equiva- 
lent of winning a lottery. 

The document suggests the 
minimum age for receipt of a 
pension be set at 60, or age 55 
with 20 years of service, and 
recommends an end to double- 
dipping. However, no mention 
is made of changing the gener- 
ous indexing provisions and 
benefit accrual rates used to 
calculate benefits, where tax- 
payers’ dollars are really eaten 
up. As well, there is no men- 
tion of these reforms being ret- 
roactive, so the 89 MPs 
currently eligible to collect a 
pension wouldn’t be affected. 

Canadian Taxpayers Fed- 
eration (CTF) spokesperson 
Jason Kenney says, “This situ- 
ation where current legislators 
are preparing to exempt them- 
selves from their own reforms 
is a gross double standard." 

The CTF and other con- 
cerned parties have repeatedly 
called for changes to the plan. 
Recently, the National Citi- 
zens Coalition (NCC) released 
their annual “Trough Day" 
numbers. This is a list of the 52 
Members of Parliament who 
on November 21 completed 
the minimum six years in pub- 
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Write...... 


Prime Minister 
Jean Chretien 


House of Commons 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA 0A6 


lic office necessary to ensure 
them a pension for life. 

In a December 1993 sub- 
mission, the CTF recom- 
mended reforms to convert the 
plan to a defined contribution 
plan similar to that established 
by Saskatchewan in 1979. 

Using this formula, the gov- 
ernment would match MPs’ 
contributions dollar for dollar 
to a certain level. MPs would 
only receive a pension based 
on what had been contributed. 
As well, a pension could only 
be collected upon retirement, 
provided the age of 50 has 
been reached. At that time, the 
total equity is used to purchase 
a guaranteed life annuity. 
These reforms would elimi- 
nate double-dipping, automat- 
ic indexation and _ early 
benefits and remove the finan- 
cial burden place on taxpayers 
for the plan. 

In 1991, David Kilgour, a 


Liberal MP from Alberta, ta- 
bled a Private Member’s Bill 
(C-343) to amend the plan 
preventing former MPs and 
Senators from receiving their 
pension while employed with 
the federal government. He 
also increased the retirement 
age to 60. His bill didn’t come 
to a vote. 

Reform MPs have stated 
they plan to introduce a Private 
Member’s Bill recommending 
changes which would include 
allowing MPs to provide for 
their own pension require- 
ments through private or indi- 
vidual plans, with maximum 
contributions in accordance 
with the Income Tax Act, and 
rejecting the concept of in- 
dexation and_ eliminating 
“double dipping", essentially 


putting the plan on a similar 
footing as the Saskatchewan 
plan. 

This past September, Sas- 


The Liberal government had promised changes to the MPs’ Pension Plan by 
Christmas. However, this has been delayed until next year. The official reason: 
There wasn’t enough time. The real reason: Reports indicate some Liberal MPs 
are having second thoughts about losing the most lucrative political pension plan 
in North America. Write Jean Chretien to make sure he keeps this promise. 


Current benefits of the MPs’ Pension Plan 


1. Six years to qualify: After a 


minimum of six years of service, 
an MP, immediately upon his or 


her retirement can 
collecting the pension. 

2. Compensation: MPs are 
entitled to 5% of their session 
indemnity (average of six best 
years) for every year served to a 
maximum of 75% of their six year 
average. The minimum annual 
pension for an MP serving only 
six years would be $18,985. 

3. Additional Pensions: MPs 


begin 


can also collect a pension on any’ 


additional salaries they have 
earned as a Cabinet Minister, 
Legislative Secretary, etc. 

4. Double-dipping: MPs, 
when they retire, are allowed to 
take government appointments 
and jobs (except Senators), and 
still collect their pension. 

5. Only contribute 11%: MPs 
still only contribute 11% of 
salaries and indemnities, 
although the new plan breaks up 
the amount they contribute into 
the two plans. Still for every $1 an 


’ MP ‘contributes to their plan, 


taxpayers are on the hook for 
$5.90. 


6. No age restriction: An 
MP can start collecting the 
pension immediately upon 
leaving public life, regardless 
of his or her age. 


7. Indexation: MPs who 
retire before age 60 get an 
immediate inflation adjustment 
catch-up when they reach age 
60. This could conceivably 
double or even triple their 


yearly pension. 


katchewan NDP MP, John 
Solomon presented a Private 
Member’s Bill to the House of 
Commons to establish a 
“money purchase" pension 
plan similar to the Saskatche- 
wan and CTF models. 
Despite the government’s 
stated intention that it will be 
reforming the plan, it has since 


been learned those changes 


York North, ON 
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won’t come until at least 
budget time in 1995. Reports 
indicate the delay comes be- 
cause of hesitancy by some 
Liberal MPs to support the 
changes. It appears MPs are 
more reluctant to make cuts 
when faced with goring their 
own ox, than when dealing 
with the nameless taxpayers 
who foot the bill. 
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Native land claims 


Indian land claims are 
quickly becoming one of the 
largest unresolved issues fac- 
ing Canada today. It may be 
one of the biggest liabilities on 
the books ahead for Canadians. 
Since taxpayers will be footing 
the bill for these settlements it 
is important to have some un- 
derstanding of the issue. 

In the early days of settle- 
ment, before Canada even be- 
came a nation, the British 
government set out in the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763 
how it would negotiate with 
aboriginal groups in parts of 
North America. 

Settlers were prohibited 
from moving into an area with- 
out the government first ac- 
quiring the land from the 
aboriginal people who inhab- 
ited the region. 

Canada, when it became a 
nation in 1867, assumed the 
responsibility for applying this 
principle. 

Prior to 1923, 66 historic 
treaties were signed with abo- 
riginal groups in Ontario, Que- 
bec, the Prairie provinces, 
parts of B.C., and the Territo- 
ries. These groups were given 
reserve land, cattle, treaty pay- 
ments, and other benefits in ex- 
change for extinguishing claim 
to their territories. 

Over the years, however, a 
number of bands claimed they 


had not received everything 
promised them under treaty 
and began to make what are 
referred to as Specific claims. 

Atthe same time, there were 
cases where treaties were 
never signed. This occurred 
mainly in British Columbia, 
the Territories, and parts of 
Quebec. The aboriginal groups 
that did not sign a treaty began 
to look for a settlement, and 
began making what are called 
Comprehensive claims. What 
is unique to British Columbia 
is that while those groups did 
not sign treaties, reserves were 
in fact set up for them. 

In 1973, the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (DIAND) set up 
an office to deal specifically 
with these issues. To do this, 
the government had to set aside 
the statute of limitations which 
prohibits legal claim from 
being taken to court after a cer- 
tain period of time. As well, the 
doctrine of laches, which is ar- 
gued when too much time has 
passed, was not used. These 
had formerly prevented many 
claims from coming forward. 

In the following story we 
outline the status of pending 
Specific and Comprehensive 
claims and some of the ex- 
pected costs taxpayers will 
bear at the time of their resolu- 
tion. Following that are lists of 


all Specific and Comprehen- 
sive claims settled since 1973. 

However, under Specific 
Claims falls Treaty Land Enti- 
tlement. These claims have be- 
come such a major part of 
Specific claims that the federal 
government set up a special 
Treaty Land Entitlement divi- 
sion just to handle them. They 
are basically taking place in the 
Prairie provinces. 

When the reserves were 
being set up, most of the trea- 
ties in Western Canada called 
for 128 acres to be set aside for 
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File Hills Agency - 1914. Older generation Indians. (Photo: Courtesy Saskatchew 


each Indian based on popula- 
tions at that time. Today, how- 
ever, some bands are arguing 
that in some instances not 
enough land was set aside, and 
that there are shortfalls. 
Although the issue of land 
entitlement is strictly between 
the bands and the federal gov- 
ernment (with whom the Indi- 
ans signed the treaties), the 
provinces have been dragged 
in under the Natural Resources 
Agreement of 1930. At that 
time the federal government 
transferred the ownership and 
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control of the natural resources 
and Crown lands to the respec- 
tive provinces on the condition 
that unused Crown lands 
would be returned to help the 
federal government settle out- 
standing treaty claims. 


If provinces are unable to 
provide sufficient unused 
Crown lands to the federal 
government to make up the 
shortfalls, a cash settlement is 
negotiated which the prov- 
inces and the federal govern- 
ment share. 


an Archives). 


Specific claims refer to an alleged 
non-fulfillment of treaties and other 
lawful obligations under the Indian Act, 
or other formal agreements. Since 
1973, 104 Specific claims, ranging 
from annual ammunition allowances to 


1907 treaty encampment at Crooked Lake, 
Saskatchewan. (Photo Courtesy of Sask. Archives) 


Treaty Land Entitlements, have been 
settled. 

Settlements have totalled over $750 
million, from both the federal and pro- 
vincial governments, and over 350,000 
acres of land have been awarded. 

Some of the compensation that has 
been made under Specific claims in- 
cludes: 

* $250,000 was paid to the Treaty #7 
Indians in Alberta who claimed they 
had not received the ammunition prom- 
ised them under treaty. 

* The Parry Island Band in Ontario 
received $1 million plus 460 acres of 
land, because the land that had been 
required for railway purposes at Parry 
Island had not been returned when it 
was no longer needed. 

The lists on the following pages out- 
line those Specific claim settlements. 
There are still many currently in various 
stages of negotiation. 

Comprehensive claims refer to 
claims made by aboriginal groups that 
never signed a treaty. Those claims 


,cover most of the land area of British 


Columbia, Quebec, and the North West 
Territories. Since 1973, 10 Compre- 
hensive claims have been settled. De- 
tails are listed on the following pages as 
well. 

Over the next decade, the federal 
government expects to negotiate about 
30 claims in British Columbia. On June 
21, 1993 the federal government and 
the British Columbia government 
signed a Memorandum of Under- 
standing on a cost-sharing agreement as 
well as roles and responsibilities for 
treaty settlements. This provides a basis 
for the commencement of negotiations 
in B.C. 

In the Public Accounts of Canada, 
1993-94, under the heading “Contin- 
gent Liabilities of the Government of 
Canada” is a section that deals with 
claims and pending and threatened liti- 
gation. This includes claims for which 
specific amounts are claimed or poten- 
tial settlements can be quantified. A 
major part of these claims is made up of 
Specific native claims and litigation re- 


lated to statutory and treaty obligations. 


The cost for this alone to taxpayers 
could be as high as $8.3 billion. 

Furthermore, approximately 460 
more Specific native claims and addi- 
tional litigation have not been quanti- 
fied and are not included in those 
numbers. 

Under a separate heading, “Compre- 
hensive native land claims ”, it says the 
department has 55 Comprehensive land 
claims that are either under negotiation, 
accepted for negotiation, or under re- 
view. 

Of these, 10 relate to the Council for 
Yukon Indians and one relates to the 
Dene-Metis. Should final agreements 
with the 10 Yukon First Nations and the 
two remaining regions of the Dene- 
Metis be reached and ratified, the gov- 
ernment would be liable to pay 
financial compensation over a number 
of years as follows: Council for Yukon 
Indians $163 million, Dene-Metis $197 
million, and implementation costs of 
$263 million related to these claims. 

The remaining 44 Comprehensive 


claims have not yet been quantified. 
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Settled Comprehensive claims 


1: James Bay and Northern Quebec Agree- 
ment and the Northeastern Quebec Agree- 
ment. 

The benefits gained by 17,000 Cree, Inuit 
and Naskapi under these final agreements 
include: 


$225 million (1975 dollars) in compensation 
payments to 15,932 James Bay Cree and 
Inuit. 


$9 million (1978 dollars) in compensation 
payments to 465 Naskapi. 


Property rights to more than 14,000 sq. kms 
of land. 


Exclusive wildlife harvesting rights to more 
than 150,000 sq. kms. 


Protected hunting, fishing, trapping and har- 
vesting rights to more than one million sq. 
kms. 


Income security program for hunters and trap- 
pers. : 


Self government established under the Cree- 
Naskapi Act. 


2. Inuvialuit Final Agreement: 

Settlement of this claim brought benefits to 
about 2,500 Inuvialuit, including the following: 
© 91,000 sq. kms of land in the western Arctic. 
© $152 million (1984 dollars) in compensation 

payments. 
* $10 million in social development funding. 


¢ Hunting rights in the region. 


* The right to participate in regional decisions 
on wildlife management, conservation and 
environmental protection. 


3. Gwich’in Agreement: 

Proclaimed by Order-in-Council on 
December 22, 1992, this agreement brings the 
Gwich’in the following benefits: 


* 22,422 sq. kms of land in the North West 
Territories, and 1,554 sq. kms of land in the 


Yukon. 
Surface rights to 6,158 sq. kms in the N.W.T. 


A share in the resource royalties derived from 
the Mackenzie River Valley. 


$75 million (1990 dollars) in tax-free capital 
transfers to be paid over 15 years. 


Hunting rights. 


The right to participate in decisions regarding 
management of wildlife, land and the envi- 
ronment. 


The right of first refusal on a variety of activi- 
ties related to wildlife. 


4. Nunavut Land Claim Agreement: 

The Nunavut Land Claim Agreement Act 
received royal assent on June 10, 1993 and was 
brought into force by Order-in-Council on July 
9, 1993. This agreement provides the Inuit of the 
eastern Arctic with: 


© 350,000 sq. kms of land. 


* $580 million (1989 dollars) in compensation 


payments to be made over 14 years. 
* The right to share in resource royalties. 
* Hunting rights. 
© The right to participate in decisions regarding 
management of land and the environment. 
As set out in the Final Agreement, the federal 
government recommended to Parliament that 
legislation receive royal assent on June 10, 1993 
to divide the NWT and create a Nunavut 
Territory. In a referendum held on May 4, 1992, 
a majority of NWT residents approved a 
proposed boundary for the new territory. On 
October 30, 1992, the federal and. territorial 
governments and the TFN signed a political 
accord that outlines the powers of a Nunavut 
Territorial government and sets a schedule for it 
to come into being. 


5. Council for Yukon Indians - Yukon First 
Nation Final Agreement (YFNFAs): 

On May 29, 1993, Canada, the Yukon 
government and the Council for Yukon Indians 
(CYI) signed an Umbrella Final Agreement 


Members of the Dog Rib Indians in the North West Territories collecting treaty in the 1950s. 


(UFA). Under the agreement, approximately 
6,500 Yukon Indians will be entitled to: 


* 41,440 sq. kms of land, or approximately 8.6 
% of the Yukon. 


* $248 million (1990 dollars) in compensation 
payments. 


* Ashare in resource revenues due to the Yukon 
government, when and if these revenues are 
transferred to the Yukon. 


* The right to participate in decisions regarding 
management of lands, resources, fish and 
wildlife in the Yukon. 


6 - 9: Yukon First Nation Final Agreements: 

The UFA establishes a basis for negotiating 
individual settlements with each of the 14 First 
Nations of the Yukon. Yukon First Nations 
Final Agreements were also signed on May 29, 
1993 with the Vuntut Gwitchin First Nation, the 
First Nation of Nacho Nyak Dun, the 
Champagne and Aishihik First Nation, and the 
Teslin Tlingit Council. 


10. Sahtu Dene and Metis Agreement: 

The Sahtu Dene and Metis Agreement was 
signed on September 6, 1993. Under the 
agreement they will receive: 


* 41,437 sq. kms of land in the Sahtu settlement 
area, of which 1,813 sq. kms include subsur- 
face rights. 

* $75 million (1990 dollars) in tax-free pay- 
ments to be made over a 15-year period. 


An annual share in the resource royalties re- 
ceived by the federal government from the 
Mackenzie Valley. 


Guaranteed participation in the management 
of renewable resources, land use planning, 
land and water use regulations and environ- 
mental impact assessment within the settle- 
ment area. 


Hunting and fishing rights. 


Exclusive trapping rights. 
Source: Indian and Northern Affairs Canada 


Settled Specific land claims 


Settled claims to July, 1994 - Source: Draft copy from Department of Indian Affairs 


Settlement Date and Claim 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


re 
Federal share 


Provincial Provincial 


Dec. 1, 1974 - Specific claim submitted in 1972. Band claimed compensation for Yellowhead Highway right-of-way across the Kitsumkalum 


Indian Reserve 


$9,357 


March 1982 - Cut-off claim submitted in 1974. Lands cut-off from reserves in B.C. as a result of the 1920 federal B.C. Indian Land 
Settlement Act which authorized reductions in land without Indian consent, notwithstanding the Royal Commission's recommendations of 


1916 that provided assurances that consent of the Indian bands would be obtained. 


Nov. 18, 1982 - See earlier cut off claims. 


$634,908 


$13,217,118 


Nov. 4, 1983 - See earlier cut-off claims. 


Dec. 5, 1983 - See earlier cut-off claims. 


June 1, 1984 - See earlier cut-off claims. 


Oct. 22, 1987 - See earlier cut-off claims. 
Feb. 1, 1988 - See earlier cut-off claims. 


ee earl ier cut-off claims. 
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Ohiaht Oct. 1, 1989 - See earlier cut-off claims 


Feb. 1, 1990 - Submitted in March 1984. Band claimed that the department failed to satisfy the full terms of its surrender of Kildala Arm Indian 
Reserve No. 10 in 1952. 


Feb. 15, 1990 - See earlier cut-off claims. 
Oct. 1991 - See earlier cut-off claims. 
Jan. 1992 - Specific Claim submitted in May 1991. Band claimed improper procedure for railway through the Moberly Indian Reserve No. 169. 


Jan. 1992 - Claim 1: Submitted in April 1986. Band claimed that Sechelt Indian Reserve No. 2 lands were illegally taken for highway 
right-of-way purposes in 1929. 


Claim 2: Submitted in December 1986. Band claimed an improper surrender and lease of 304 acres of Tsonai Indian Reserve No. 5 in 1891 for 
the purposes of establishing a rock quarry. 


Claim 3: Submitted in 1987. Band alleged that Canada failed to take action to prevent a pre-emption of 70 acres of provincial Crown lands 
which included a village site of Sechelt Band. 


Claim 4: Submitted in 1987. Band alleged that Canada failed to take action to prevent the loss of 20 acres of land intended to be part of 
CokQueNeets Indian Reserve No. 23 


Claim 5: Submitted in 1987. Band alleged that Canada failed to obtain additional land at Trail Island for the band. 
Claim 6: Submitted in 1988. Band alleged negligence by DIAND resulting in the band not receiving 10 additional reserves. 
Claim 7: Submitted in 1988. Band alleged negligence by DIAND which caused it to not receive 2 timber leases. 
March 1, 1992 - See earlier cut-off claims. 

March 1, 1992 - Submitted in 1987. Band alleged an unlawful expropriation of 23 acres of reserve land on Hope Island for wireless station in 


Kitamaat 


Quatsino 
Ulkatcho 
Saulteau 


Sechelt 


Nuwitti 


March 1992 - Specific Claim submitted in 1989. Flooding of parts of Osoyoos reserve due to Zosel Dam which raised level of Osoyoos Lake. 


April 1, 1992 - Specific Claim submitted in November 1982. Band claimed that a parcel of land containing an Indian Graveyard was alienated 
toa third party. Band wanted Graveyard returned to reserve status or guaranteed access. 


| Alexandria 
May 1, 1992 - Submitted in Oct. 1987. Band claimed unlawful alienation of a portion of Nanoose Indian Reserve No. 1 in 1933 and breach of 
surrender provisions. 


| 
June 1, 1992 - Submitted in 1990. Amalgamation of bands to Tsulquate Reserve; compensation requested for loss of use of Tsulquate reserve. $940,000 n/a na 


Boothroyd July 14, 1992 - Submitted in May 1987 by the Alliance of Tribal Councils. Band claimed improper alienation of land from Boothroyd Indian 


Reserve No. 5B for CNR right-of-way. $350,000 na 
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Dec. 2, 1992 - Submitted in Jan. 1990, band alleged the unlawful alienation of 700 acres of land from Cowichan Indian Reserve No. 1 in 1886. en peng apart 
Dec. 2, 1992 - Submitted in June 1991. Lands which should have been reserved for band were sold to a third party. $552,000 va wa 

Jan. 12, 1993 - Submitted in September 1990. Claim concerned highway through One Mile Point Reserve in 1950s. 


|_Tsarlip March 1993 - Submitted in 1991. Band claimed part of lot not provided pursuant to treaty. $340,000 Na 


March 1, 1993 - Submitted in March 1984 (revised in 1985). Band claimed that it was pressured by the department and Alcan into a 
we | me | os 


disadvantageous surrender of Klak-ak-siouks Indian Reserve No. 900 19J2, and that the full terms of surrender were never met. 
March 25, 1993 - Submitted in May 1984. Band claimed it was coerced into surrendering ten of its reserves in 1952 for a hydro-electric 
$475,970 


project, that the surrender was void and that it did not receive full compensation. 
$1,835,000 n/a n/a 


Kitamaat 


Cheslatta #1 


Cheslatta #2 March 25, 1993 - Submitted in February 1993. Band claimed that Band Trust Accounts were improperly managed. 


May 1, 1993 - Submitted in 1987. Band claimed unlawful expropriation of 25 acres of Nimpkish Indian Reserve No. 2 for road right-of-way. 


Jan. 12, 1994 - Submitted in September 1985. Band claimed that 2.76 acres of land used as a right-of-way through Nanaimo Town Indian 
Reserve No. 1 since 1883 has never been lawfully surrendered by the band. 


ALBERTA 


$1,675,000 
Dec. 23, 1986 - Treaty Land Entitlement. $9,959,153 $17,600,000 12,275 
Qd , 


Sade) a Dec. 12, 1989 - Treaty Land Entitlement $8,333, 833, 
Sturgeon Lake Jan. 11, 1990 - Treaty Land Entitlement $4,150,000 $1,425,000 16,207 


| - ific clai itted i ; lleged wrongful alienation of minerals with the land surrendered for hydro 
Stoney (Ghost Lake) March 1, 1991 - Specific claim submitted in 1984. Band a —— alienation of minera n y' $19,600,000 


Dec. 1, 1991 - Specific Claim submitted in May 1989. Band alleged wrongful alienation of minerals. 
Dec. 1991 - Treaty Land in Severalty 
Aug. 20,1991 - Treaty Land Entitlement 


March 25, 1993 - Treaty Land Entitlement. 
March 31, 1993 - Claim submitted in November 1991. Linked to TLE. 
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Federal | Provincial | Provincial | we 

share share land (acres) | 


March 13, 1987 - Submitted in 1984. Lands taken for dam (Pasquia Dyke). 


= 

| Moose Lake\Chemawawin April 1992 - Submitted in October 1985. Breach of contract in land exchange i we 

March 1994 - Treaty Land Entitlement. | 3.20000 | ma | 46000 | 

| Red Sucker Lake March 1994 - Treaty Land Entitlement 1200000 | ma | 9,000 | 

aie | March 1994 - Treaty Land Entitlement 11,000 | 
ONTARIO 

| Six Nations 


April 1984 - Submitted in June 1979. Band alleged illegal taking of land for highway purposes and failure to compensate for taking. 
Dec. 1985 - Submitted in 1980. Alleged faulty expropriation of land for railway purposes. $925,000 n/a 


March 1986 - Submitted in 1980. Band alleged invalid expropriation of land for railway purposes and failure to compensate for interest in | 
| Mississaugas of the Credit r ; a tanta ied J e $289,000 na na | 
March 1987 ~ Submitted in 1976. Band alleged that Squirrel Island, adjacent to reserve and sold by Canada in 1871 was incorrectly included in $2,530,000 a 
land surrender of 1859. 


May 1987 - Submitted in 1985. Band alleged failure to return lands taken but no longer required for railway purposes at Parry Island. 


| Eagle Lake April 1988 - Specific claim submitted in 1984. Band alleged timber trespass. 


iSoaioning | July 1990 - Submitted in May 1982. Band alleged an interest in Rainy Lake Indian Reserve No. 18B. $2,789,231 n/a | 
| Batchewana March 1993 - Submitted in September 1980. Alleged improper taking of Whitefish Island in St. Mary's River. $3,910,000 a Z2ere 


March 31, 1993 - Submitted in December 1992. Band alleged failure to compensate band for 570 acres of reserve land unintentionally enon | oe |e | 


| Whitefish River 


Wagmatcook, N.S. 


a 


| Big Cove, N.B. 
| 


excluded in 1901 land surrender. 


1879 surrender & 1880 order-in-council. 


SEES Bie? Sept. 1990 - Specific claim submitted in 1985. Band alleged that reserve land was never lawfully surrendered or taken under legal authority. $1,600,000 n/a | 
| 
gan Dec. 1992 - Submitted in June 1991. Band alleged failure to set apart Moosehide Creek 2B as a reserve pursuant to the terms of the surrender. $16,447 n/a | 

; rei March 30, 1993 - Submitted in September 1991. Band claimed conveyance from Bishop Stringer to Crown in 1929 set apart (de facto) a 
Champaigne/Aishihik reserve within the meaning of the Indian Act. S100 nia 
vanced Nov. 9, 1988 - Specific claim submitted in 1983. Band alleged illegal alienation of 200 acres of reserve land in 1868. (Oblate Mission). $2,686,187 n/a n/a 

Q 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Canoe tik Sept. 1976 - Specific claim submitted in May 1975. Band had been issued since 1962 Treaty Annuity based on scale of Treaty No. 6 rather 
ciara than Treaty No. 10 which band signed in 1906. 

Stoney Rapids April 2, 1981 - Treaty Land Entitlement Claim n/a 
White Bear Feb. 1986 - Submitted in 1981. Alleged fraud by senior federal government officials in surrender and sale of Pheasant Rump and Ocean Man. | $18,875,000 


April 1986 - Specific claim submitted in April 1976. Band alleged that it did not receive farm implements promised by treaty. $14,170 
September 23, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $5,929,795 


$ 
June 19, 1986 - Treaty Land Entitlement n/a 30,611 | 
June 23, 1986 - Treaty Land Entitlement me ee eS ee 
I 
July 1991 - Submitted in 1980. Band alleged that 4161 hectares of land were unlawfully alienated from Ministikwan Lake Reserve. $270,000 10,520 


Oct. 1991 - Submitted in 1984. Band claimed surrender of 8080 acres in 1918 was not valid and that price paid for land was inadequate ee 
Soldier Settlement Board). ‘ $3,020,000 wa wa | 
soo | na | va 
March 1992 - Specific claim submitted in 1984. Fishing Station. Breach of agreement. 


March 1992 - Specific claim submitted in May 1984. Band alleged wrongful surrender of 6000 acres in 1907 from the Little Bone Reserve. 
$404,000 n/a n/a 
September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement 3 $11,096,619.20 | $4,755,693.96 n/a 


September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $6,742,611.90 | $2,889,690.81 n/a 


September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement af $20,741,106.40 | $8,889,045.60 
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September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $43,700,059.90 | $18,728,597.10 n/a | 
September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $16,111,914.30 | $6,905,106.14 | ona | 
September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $9,187,675.27 | $3,937,575.11 


September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement. - $13,908,983.50 | $5,960,992.94 n/a 
F } 
| ~~ __-_____ September 22, 1992'- Treaty Land Entitlement + ~~ ~~~ - ~~ - - - -  $10,834,929:50 | $4,643,541.23 n/a | 
s\n £\n _E8e ceed Uisvovae nt ane! ¢ 7T - EROT 8 yuk ] 
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| Bands Geiitenent dais end Gain | redo share | Provincial | Provincial | 
share land (acres) | 
Saskatchewan continued 
| Starblanket September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $2,209,267.09 | $946,828.75 na | 
|_ Sweetgrass September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $4,647,059.87 $1,991,597.09 n/a | 
| Thunderchild September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $23,385,414.20 -sinozazn40 | ve _| 
| Witchekan Lake September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $6,203,862.21 $2,658, 798.09 n/a 
September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $13,422,993.00 | $5,752,711.27 n/a 
Canoe Lake : September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $9,388,633.40 $4,023,700.03 n/a 
| English River September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement 
| Flying Dust . September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $6,437,439.79 | $2,758,902.77 | 
| Joseph Bighead September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $4,348, 150.23 $1,863,492.96 

Keeseekoose September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $12,598,697.60 | $5,399,441.84 

Little Pine September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement $18,012,446.60 | $7,719,619.96 | 


Moosomin 


September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement 
September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement 
September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement 
September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement 
September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement 
September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement 
September 22, 1992 - Treaty Land Entitlement 


$2,848,944.77 | $1,220,976.33 n/a 
Piapot March 25, 1993 - Submitted in January 1987. Band alleged that the 1918 and 1919 surrenders were invalid. Price for land was inadequate. | 
| eS Soldier Settlement Board). na n/a 


Federal government looking to cut business subsidies 


$14,616,447.90 | $6,264,191.95 
$6,717,754.66 | $2,879,037.71 
$6,049,560.19 | $2,592,668.65 
= 
$10,032,958.80 | $4,299,839.48 
$20,563,711.80 | $8,813,019.34 n/a 


$11,355,486.90 | $4,866,637.24 


Muskeg Lake 
Muskowekwan 


: Nut L./Yellow Quill 


Okanese 


$12,100,000 


Subsidy and support pro- 
grams for business could come 
under the knife as the federal 
government looks to bring its 
spending into line. 

Industry Minister John 
Manley unveiled a paper on the 
government’s revamped in- 
dustrial policy which could see 
as many as 30 such programs 
for businesses wiped out. 

Although the paper only 
outlined guiding principles, 
speculation is that programs 
such as the industry sector 
campaigns ($44 million), stra- 


tegic technologies ($23 mil- 
lion) and assorted subsidies 
($170 million) could be ended 
over the next few years. 

As well, others such as the 
Defence Industries Program 
($158 million) will be made 
fully repayable. 


Further the Department of | 


Industry which is made up of 
former Departments of Indus- 
try, Communications, Science 
and Technology, Tourism and 
Smali Business could see its 
own budget pared down by 
50% to under $600 million by 


1997-98. Approximately one- 
quarter of the department’s 
staff of 5,900 will lose their 
jobs with the restructuring. 


AMET y pg yg 


Write...... 
Paul Martin: 


Minister of Finance 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA 0A6 


The paper entitled “Build- 
ing a More Innovative Econ- 
omy” calls for a gradual. 
withdrawal of government 
from the economy, with em- 
phasis being re-directed from 


| 
|_Cape Breton 


| oe industry ee 
| inmilions ofdolars | 1004.95 | 


regulation and subsidies to 
small business, trade and 
infrastructure. “The old notion 
of job creation by direct inter- 
vention by government is sim- 
ply not on anymore,” Manley 


See | 
| 308 | 


PBS 
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| Other a 


_Grand Total 


The federal government may finally be thinking of reducing the amount it spends handing out business subsidies, 
something it should never have been doing in the first place. These programs have wasted billions upon billions of 
your tax dollars. Make sure you write Paul Martin calling for a complete end to these handouts. 
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Canada the world’s biggest beggars 


By Brent Clews 


It must be frustrating to hail 
from Prince Edward Island or 
Newfoundland these days, 
having missed making it to the 
list of "Top Borrowers for 
1993-94", in the September 
edition of Euromoney Maga- 
zine. 


It must also be like rubbing 
salt into the wound to think that 
the eight other provinces were 
able to take the top eight places 
amongst all provincial, state 
and municipal borrowers by 
sucking up money from for- 
eign lenders ina frenzied effort 
to satisfy the voracious de- 
mands to finance our govern- 
ments’ deficits. 


Ontario owns the dubious 
distinction of borrowing more 
than the Government of Can- 
ada (US$7.5-billion versus 
US$4.0-billion) on world capi- 
tal markets for the year ended 
June 1993 and was only 
slightly behind the Republic of 
Italy, which stood at US$9.6- 
billion. Of course, first prize 
goes to the Republic of Swe- 


den which managed to borrow 
an astounding US$14.7 _ bil- 
lion, in an effort to prop up 
their faltering welfare para- 
dise. 

In a recent financial edito- 
rial column written by Peter 
Cook of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail’s Report on Business, he 


stated: "To be borrower of the 
year is the same as being beg- 
gar of the year. Last year, Bob 
Rae’s government was the 
world’s fourth-biggest mendi- 
cant." 

Here in Canada, federal and 
provincial debt levels are ex- 
pected to reach $780 billion, 


Canada’s provincial governments take a back seat to no one when it comes 
to borrowing internationally. The province of Ontario ranked 4th in the 
category of all issuers following the Republic of Sweden, EIB, and the Re- 
public of Italy. Premier Bob Rae can be proud. 


easily exceeding our GDP 
while leaving every man, 
woman and child each owing 
$26,768! 

Walter Schroeder, president 
of the Dominion Bond Rating 
Service, called Canadian debt 
levels awesome, and said that 
unless deficits are reduced 
we 'll be dead ducks. 


As domestic institutional 
lenders read and digest the re- 
ports from respected credit 
market analysts, their appetite 
to buy more debt begins to 
fade. No wonder, then, that we 
have a lineup to parade our 
borrowing requirements to for- 
eign lenders who are less fa- 
miliar with the real situation. 


And, as for the risk of hav- 
ing to repay these massive for- 
eign currency borrowings? We 
are not only mortgaging our 
future and that of our children, 
but are now reaching into the 
pockets of our grandchildren to 
satisfy present consumption. 

It is indeed a topsy turvey 
world where the Beggar of the 
Year appears in an article writ- 


ten about the world’s best cred- 
its. Given rising interest rates, 
a declining dollar, the election 
of a Quebec separatist govern- 
ment and the developed 
world’s largest current account 
deficit (goods and trade minus 
dividends, royalties and inter- 
est payments to other nations), 
it is truly amazing how the 
various provincial and federal 
debt offices have pulled it off. 


Brent Clews is a bond trader in Ontario. 
He is on the Board of Directors of the 
Ontario Taxpayers Federation. 


The top 10 international 
provincial, state and 
municipal borrowers 


A politician is a politician is a politician 


by Norm Baker 

When Davey Stewart was 
leader of the Liberal party in 
Saskatchewan, he popularized 
the saying “A Liberal is a Lib- 
eral is a Liberal is a Liberal.” 

I assumed this meant that 
the Liberals were a different 
species of politicians, clearly 
distinct from all other parties. 

It has now been 24 years 
since we have had a balanced 
budget in Canada. | think it is 
important to take a look at the 
different financial records of 
those political parties who 
have previously formed gov- 
ernment, and those who are in 
government today. 

In 1957 our federal debt was 
$11.4 billion. The Diefenbaker 
Conservatives and Pearson 
Liberals ran it up to $18.1 bil- 
lion by 1968. Then, in just 11 
years, the Trudeau Liberals 
added another $45.6 billion. 
The Clark Conservatives in- 
creased it another $10.2 billion 
in just 11 short months. Over 
the next four years, The 
Trudeau Liberals increased it 
another $77.5 billion, before 
Mulroney took office and in 9 
years increased it another 
$323,365,000,000.. . _ . 


Today our federal debt is 
well over $500-billion, and the 
Chretien Liberals continue to 
increase it by more than $100 
million each day. 


Provincially the story is the 
same. 


In British Columbia, for ex- 
ample, when Bill Bennett took 
over from David Barrett in 
1975 the provincial debt stood 
at over $3.8 billion. By the 
time Bennett left office in 
1986, he had added a further 
$12.7 billion. From 1987 to 
1991, Bill Vander Zalm and 
his Social Credit government 
created a further $700-million 
debt. Since then, Michael Har- 
court and his NDP government 
have added another $7.4 bil- 
lion to the debt of British Co- 
lumbia. 

In Saskatchewan, in 1982, 
Grant Devine and the Progres- 
sive Conservatives took over a 
province already $5-billion in 
debt. Then, in their nine years 
from 1982-1991, they man- 
aged to add another $13-bil- 
lion onto the debt of the 
province. The present NDP 
government of Roy Romanow 
has added another $3-billion in 


debt onto _the:shoulders.of Sas-. 


katchewan taxpayers. 

In Ontario, by the time the 
Progressive Conservatives left 
office in fiscal 1984-85 after 
45 years, the provincial debt 
stood at $52.5 billion. From 
then until fiscal 1990-91, the 
Liberals brought the debt up by 
$34.4 billion. And from 1991 
to the present, the NDP gov- 
ernment of Bob Rae has man- 


aged to almost double the 
province’s existing debt to 
$131.2 billion. 

Financial records prove 
there is little difference be- 
tween governments of all po- 
litical stripes. Their actions 
also indicate there is little dif- 
ference to be found. As I am 
writing this, we have a Liberal 
Prime Minister leading four 


Once in office, all politicians regardless of their stripe seem to overspend 


Liberal, three NDP and two PC 
Premiers on a junket to China. 
I’m sure that the Chinese 
would not be able to differen- 
tiate them politically without a 
program. 

Obviously, it makes no 
difference who the politicians 
claim to be, which party they 
belong to, who they represent 
or what they say they are going 
to do. In power, they all do the 
same thing - overspend and 
waste our money. It is little 
wonder they have lost the re- 
spect of the people they were 
elected to serve. 

If balanced-budget legisla- 
tion was in place, specifically 
a Taxpayer Protection Act, as 
promoted by the CTF in vari- 
ous provinces, we wouldn’t be 
facing our current debt crisis. 
In fact, a number of U.S. states 
can’t deficit finance, and are 
required by law to balance 
their budgets. 

Rather than the slogan “A 
Liberal is a Liberal is a Liberal 
is a Liberal”, a more realistic 
battle cry for taxpayers is “A 
politician is a politician is a 
politician is a politician.” 


Norm Baker is on the Governing Board 


| ..of the. Canadian Taxpayers. Federation. 
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Business subsidies go green 


While federal Finance Minister Paul 
Martin has been talking cutbacks, a new 
program has managed to sneak its way 
onto the government’s agenda. Not 
only will other programs be cut in order 
to provide funding, but there will actu- 
ally be new government money poured 
into the program - a rarity when the 
federal government is trying to cut bil- 
lions off its deficit. 


This past September, the federal 
government released its environmental 
industrial strategy. In total, the federal 
government plans to spend $200 mil- 
lion on this program over the next three 
years. The Department of the Environ- 
ment and Industry Canada, the major 
players in this program, will hand over 
about $57 million. This will include 
approximately $15 million in new 
spending and $42 million from cuts in 
other programs. The remaining $150 
million or so will be coming from other 
departments, including a commitment 
by Statistics Canada to collect environ- 
mental indt stry statistics. 


Who says crime 
doesn’t pay? 


While Canadians struggle under an 
increasingly heavy load of taxation, 
prisoners in institutions across Canada 
are collecting Old Age Security, Guar- 
anteed Income Supplement, UI and 
GST Rebate cheques, and that’s only 
the tip of the benefits to be had while 
incarcerated. 

The matter was raised in the House 
of Commons when Reform MP Randy 
White of British Columbia released a 
list of inmates currently serving prison 
sentences in his riding who collect 
benefit cheques, despite the fact it costs 
about $50,000 per person year to keep 
them incarcerated. White found there 
were nine people who received GST 
rebates, six get old age pensions, three 
receive Canada Pension Plan payments 
and one received unemployment insur- 
ance, despite a law that says prisoners 
can’t collect UIC benefits. 

The prisoners collecting these bene- 
fits are in for a variety of crimes, 
ranging from fraud, to rape, to murder. 

White says he has done extensive 
investigation into Canada’s penal insti- 
tutions and found extensive benefits for 
prisoners. 

In addition to the usual room, board 
and clothing, prisoners are also offered 
counselling, education, condoms, un- 
limited access to telephones, legal aid 
and legal opinions, conjugal visits and 
at Ferndale Penitentiary they even have 
access to a golf course, all courtesy of 
the taxpaying public, who in addition to 
providing these perks to the incarcer- 
ated would have to pay out of their own 
pockets for most of these services. 


Unfortunately, it appears this pro- 
gram, which will promote some of 
Canada’s fastest growing environ- 
mental industries, is nothing more than 
a thinly disguised way of providing 
business subsidies. Areas that will be 
focused on include water and waste- 
water treatment, clean air, waste 
management, energy efficiency, etc. 
The strategy plans to: 

a) Deliver the federal government’s 
support to environmental industries in 
a cost-effective way. 

b) support the commercialization of 
innovative environmental technolo- 
gies. 

c) Secure access to foreign markets 
for the environmental industry. 

One component will involve helping 
small businesses become more envi- 
ronmentally efficient. To do this they 
will have to buy products from the en- 


‘vironmental industry. Guess who’ll 


probably be paying for at least some of 
this? 

In addition, the federal government 
will force government bureaucrats to 
think green when purchasing federal 
supplies. The federal government 
spends about $9 billion a year on every- 
thing from tanks to mops. The 
environmental strategy will impose en- 


vironmental restrictions on the goods to 
be purchased, which will apparently fa- 
vour environmental industries. There 
is no indication if, while buying green, 
the government will also require bu- 
reaucrats to get the best financial deal 
for taxpayers. 

So, in times of a fiscal crisis, how 
does a new program end up with such 
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favoured status? Could it have some- 
thing to do with the fact MPs will have 
the opportunity to do some more trav- 
elling? Apparently, the business side 
will provide MPs with additional op- 
portunities to see the world. Countries 
where Canada hopes to sell its environ- 
mental goods like to have MPs come on 
trade junkets. MPs like to go. 


Anew environmental program initiated by the federal government will provide new opportunities 


for MPs to travel the world. 


Laughing all the way to the bank 


The Just for Laughs Comedy Festi- 
val held each year in Montreal, Quebec, 
has been laughing all the way to the 
bank with your tax dollars. 


The festival, which features stand-up 
comics from around the world, draws 
nearly half a million people each year. 
It is operated by the Groupe Rozon and 
has been going since 1983. 


Despite its success, the Festival has 
still managed to find its way to the tax 
trough for financial assistance. Over the 
past few years, the Comedy Festival has 
received contributions from the Depart- 
ment of Communications (now the 
embattled Canada Heritage) as well as 
Industry, Science and Technology. 


In 1993-94, the Festival received 


Nobody got the joke about a successful comedy festival getting government assistance. 


$450,000 in grants with $225,000 com- 
ing under a program described as 
Contributions to Canadian non-profit 
cultural organizations and institutions 
for arts and technology, management 
improvement, purchase of communica- 
tions technology hardware and the 
other $225,000 under a program enti- 
tled Contributions to cultural 
infrastructure projects. 

The Festival also got $140,000 under 
the Canada-Quebec Subsidiary Agree- 
ment on Tourism which is handled by 
the federal Department of Industry, Sci- 
ence and Technology and the Quebec 
Department of Tourism. 

In 1992-93, taxpayers contributed 
$295,000 from the Department of Com- 
munications and another $140,000 
under the Canada-Quebec Agreement. 
In 1991-92, the Communications De- 
partment provided them $393,734. 

However, why should the govern- 
ment be providing financial assistance 
to an already successful festival? 

Groupe Rozon was also involved in 
setting up the Museum of Humour in 
Montreal which saw the federal gov- 
ernment sink $5.5 million into the 
project. The museum closed earlier this 
year because of financial troubles but 
was re-opened in September by a group 
of Montreal humorists. 


